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Teackeo Education and the Great Debate 


on “Great Debate” in higher education swings on with ever increasing 
intensity, as enrollments mount and institutional resources are increasingly 
pinched. The Journal (see “The Dual Mandate of American Higher Edu- 
cation”) is privileged to present to its readers an outstanding discussion of 
the essential issues in this debate. Perhaps no controversy has greater mean- 
ing for the American people. And teacher education must inevitably be in 
the center of this controversy. 

The problem discussed by President de Kiewiet is surely the most im- 
portant educational issue this nation faces. It has become one of intense, 
often bitter, controversy. In some aspects this is regrettable; yet controversy, 
argument, and debate are the tested means of settling issues in our free 
society. 

It is certain that teacher education cannot remain aloof from this de- 
bate, nor remain unaffected by its outcome. If we are to have a restrictive 
system of education, one restricted to the development of the few—the 
quality instead of the quantity approach, upon the assumption that the two 
together represent a paradox—that will require one kind of teacher educa- 
tion. If we are to have universal or “mass” education—the quantity ap- 
proach, upon the assumption this means inevitable neglect (whether inten- 
tional or not) of the gifted—that will require another kind of teacher edu- 
cation. 

If we are to have universal education with both the quantity and qual- 
ity approaches—which de Kiewiet contends are not necessarily incompatible 
—then still another kind of teacher education is indicated. 

The great danger here is that we—educators and the American people 
alike—shall give up on the extremely difficult task of reconciling the two— 
the quality and the quantity approaches. It is so very much easier to re- 
treat into separate camps, each made up of warmly sympathetic and like- 
minded colleagues. It is so very much easier to seek the appealing status of 
an arbitrary selectivity or to associate ourselves with the righteous inter- 
pretation of the true meaning of democracy in education. These are escapist 
techniques; they somehow relieve us of the staggering tasks of working to- 
gether to serve the educational needs of those who have but passive interest, 
or those with but secondary gropings for the fruits of learning. Yet these 
too are integrals in the sum total of American life. And appropriate serv- 
ice to them has inescapable intimations for our nation’s welfare and future. 


Teacher education once before in our history was caught in internecine 
warfare, in some ways analogous to the present strife, and only found a 
haven in the now much maligned normal schools. And from this isolated 
—quaranteened, some would have it—position, teacher education went on 
to become the dynamo of mass education as we now know it. Can the na- 
tion afford another century of warring over what types of institutions should 
prepare teachers or of what kind of teachers they should prepare? Thus the 
“Great Debate” in education is in a real sense a great debate about teacher 
education, because the kind of teacher education we have inevitably will 
determine both the quality and the quantity of education itself. 


T. M. S. 
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The Dual Mandate of American Higher Education’ 


Cornelis W. de Kiewiet 


President, University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 


L. is the privilege of an author to 
adjust a topic to his own competence 
and interest. I could not draw up a 
detailed list of the schemes and plans 
now being considered by the numerous 
institutions of this country, nor am I 
sure that a mere catalog of experiments 
and expedients would be very clarify- 
ing. We could easily lose ourselves in 
a jungle of blueprints. 

This is clearly a moment for the 
statement of general principles, for 
charting the main routes of our prog- 
ress, and for surveying the major ob- 
stacles and pitfalls which lie ahead. As 
an individual I confess to some alterna- 
tion in my own mind between hopeful- 
ness and fearfulness when I look at the 
interlocked problems of numbers, phys- 
ical accommodations, financial needs, 
and academic standards which we lump 
together in the clumsy phrase, “the 
coming student bulge.” 


Educational Planning—Discourge- 
ment or Hope? 


In New York State alone very con- 
servative estimates indicate that $750,- 
000,000 must be spent on physical plant 


1Reprinted from: Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
“How Different Types of Institutions Are 
Planning for the Future,” Planning Underway 
to Meet the Rising Tide of College and Uni- 
versity Enrollments. (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1955.) 
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The article which begins on this page 
represents an abstract of an address de- 
livered by President de Kiewiet before 
the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education, October 7, 1955. 

The address was one of several in a 
symposium on “How Different Types of 
Institutions are Planning for the Fu- 
ture.” The full text of de Kiewiet’s ad- 
dress and the others comprising the 
symposium will be published in Decem- 
ber, 1955, by the ACE in a bulletin en- 
titled “Planning Under Way to Meet 
the Rising Tide of College and Univer- 
sity Enrollments.” 

Appreciation is expressed to the Coun- 
cil for permission to reproduce this sig- 
nificant address in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 











alone in order to accommodate the in- 
creased enrollment of the next fifteen 
years. Educational leadership is under 
compulsion to pay the closest and most 
continuous attention to the manner in 
which these problems are discussed and 
understood by trustees, legislators, civ- 
ic leaders, and their own faculties. Our 
first and major problem is the mainte- 
nance of understanding and optimism. 
This is not a pleasant exhortation. It 
is an urgent and serious piece of ad- 
vice. Education is in competition for 
financial support with other national 
needs which have powerful sponsor- 
ship. The bill for higher education 
will be presented after the states and 
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communities have met the staggering 
bill for increased primary and second- 
ary education. In the forthcoming 
White House Conference on Education 
the decision not to include higher edu- 
cation on the agenda for discussion in- 
dicates the priority that is being accord- 
ed to the problems of primary and sec- 
ondary education. 

An incident at the meeting of the 
New York State branch of the White 
House Conference on Education was a 
portent of the pessimism and discour- 
agement which higher education must 
plan to meet and overcome. The key- 
note speaker, General Royall, bluntly 
warned his audience that the burden 
of providing higher education for the 
great student populations of 1965 and 
1970 might well be too great for society 
to meet. In consequence it might be 
necessary and wise to limit enrollment, 
and to accept the conclusion that our 
universities and colleges had fallen into 
the habit of admitting too many stu- 
dents who were not fitted for higher 
education. 

This chilling gospel of austerity pro- 
voked many of the audience to anger 
or depression. Yet it served a most use- 
ful purpose. It was a warning that 
higher education must not assume that 
its case is already made. It was a warn- 
ing that overstatement or exaggeration 
could provoke a pessimistic or defen- 
sive response. It was above all a warn- 
ing that higher education cannot relax 
in the effort to convince its total con- 
stituency that its needs are realistic and 
in the national interest. 


The Avoidance of Rifts 


Most important is the avoidance of 
rifts and controversy in the ranks of 
education itself. A damaging and, in 
my opinion, useless controversy has 
raged about the manner in which the 
high school system of the country fails 
to provide adequate preparation for 
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college and university. It is quite true 
that every college without exception 
has to take care of some unfinished 
high school business. It is quite true 
that the problems of numbers, costs, 
and quality of instruction are made 
more difficult by this alleged defect or 
delinquency in secondary education. 
Somewhere we manage to lose at least 
a whole year, and maybe more, in the 
preparation of students who go on to 
college. 

But it is also true that in the system 
of secondary education in this country 
preparation for college is only one of 
many educational functions. It is not 
even the most important. The pattern 
of secondary education is set for our 
generation. The meaning of this is 
clear. The responsibility of dealing 
with the deficiencies of the high school 
graduate remains with the colleges and 
universities. It cannot be lessened by 
quarreling with the high schools, nor 
met by the premature and intemperate 
severity with which insufficient prepara- 
tion is often punished in the first two 
years of college. If it is true that we 
are approaching a serious shortage in 
skilled and highly qualified manpower 
in the nation, then we cannot afford to 
flush out potential talent before it has 
had time to prove itself. 

This is a familiar problem, provoca- 
tive to conscientious faculties. But 
there are a number of important rea- 
sons for giving it a new and special 
prominence. There is an obvious trap 
into which some colleges and faculties 
seem already to have fallen. It is the 
trap of assuming that the total respon- 
sibilities of higher education can be 
met by a division of these responsibili- 
ties between colleges that are first-rate 
and those that are second-rate, or be- 
tween private schools and _ public 
schools, between those who proudly 
take an uncompromising position on 
selectivity and standards, and those 
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who cannot or do not want to do so. 
Some educators have been quite blunt 
in stating these assumptions publicly. 
In other cases these assumptions can be 
clearly read into pronouncements made 
in a more discreet or guarded fashion. 


I have stepped into dangerous terri- 
tory, and I know what objections and 
accusations I have exposed myself to. 
The contention is not that all institu- 
tions are equally good, which is mani- 
festly absurd. Nor would it be sensi- 
ble to suggest that there could be any 
simple formula for sharing the prob- 
lems that will shortly beset us. The 
variety of our institutions and the di- 
versity of their actiivties are the secret 
of strength and flexibility. The empha- 
sis is upon the fact that a very real de- 
gree of cooperation is necessary if we 
are to reach the plateaus of 1965 and 
1970 with an adequate and strength- 
ened system of higher education. This 
cooperation will come more easily if 
there is a clearer understanding of the 
role of our diverse institutions. We 
have the task of explaining ourselves 
to one another. This is worth some 
time and effort. 


No Single Pattern 


President Wriston tells a story about 
President Conant when he was about 
to assume office as President of Har- 
vard University. President Conant 
asked a distinguished educator for ad- 
vice on which leading universities he 
might visit in order to become ac- 
quainted with the most advanced and 
creative effort in higher education. The 
question assumes that the answer would 
be some classic and ancient institution 
in Europe, or preferably close to Bos- 
ton. But that was not the answer. The 
answer was the University of Chicago 
and the University of Minnesota. 

The story illustrates the important 
fact that in America there is no single 
traditional type of institution that sets 


a pattern for all others to follow. 
American universities do not live in the 
shadow of a few great institutions 
whose leadership and pre-eminence are 
unquestioned. Some of the so-called 
Ivy League schools may think they oc- 
cupy such a place. It just is not so. 

The reflective visitor to Great Brit- 
ain will be impressed by the vigor and 
growth of the municipal and provin- 
cial universities since the war. But he 
will also be impressed by the instinc- 
tive acceptance of the greater stature 
and leadership of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. There is tacit acceptance of 
the sentiment of the old music hall 
song: “Of course you could never be 
like us, but be as like us as you’re able 
to be.” The serious trouble British or 
French visitors always have in under- 
standing university education in the 
United States results from their habit 
of focusing upon a more traditional and 
uniform pattern. Even Americans must 
be reminded that in this country the 
principle prevails of “separate but 
equal” institutions. 

We have the habit of evolving insti- 
tutions to meet our needs. The greater 
Eastern institutions like Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton were the adequate an- 
swer to the special educational needs 
of the first generations of the nation. 
Roughly, by the time of the Civil War 
new needs had arisen for which both 
additional and very different universi- 
ties were required. It is the task of the 
educational historian to tell the story 
of the new needs in agriculture and 
technology, and of the greater numbers 
of students for which the state uni- 
versities made themselves responsible. 
There is a story, too, of a season of 
secondariness and an apparent dilu- 
tion and debasement of educational ob- 
jectives and standards. Some time af- 
ter the turn of this century (I would 
myself suggest after the First World 
War), the great state universities had 
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emerged as first line and adequate in- 
stitutions which had transformed, en- 
larged, and enriched the total life of 
higher education, returning and ex- 
changing men and ideas on an equal 
level with the more ancient schools. 


Public and Private Schools 


The conception that basic distinc- 
tions exist between privately and pub- 
licly supported schools must be re- 
placed by a recognition that both have 
common objectives and carry joint re- 
sponsibilities. The consideration which 
the so-called private sch “hould give 
to the problems and oppoi.u:nities of 
the publicly supported schools has a 
matching consideration on the other 
side. To be very specific, the problem 
of cooperation and coordination be- 
tween these two types of schools in New 
York State is very delicate and difficult. 
The following extract from a report of 
a subcommittee of the New York State 
White House Conference on Education 
states the case excellently: 


Historically in New York State the great- 
est proportion of the responsibility for 
higher education during many generations 
was borne by the private schools. Over 
the generations, plants were constructed, 
faculties assembled, and curricula estab- 
lished which now must be considered as 
an investment in higher education in New 
York which it is in the interest of the 
state to protect and indeed promote. It 
seems most essential that we refrain from 
accepting a traditional distinction between 
public and private education. . . . In other 
words, we cannot proceed effectively and 
constructively . . . without insisting upon 
the essential indivisibility of higher edu- 
cation in the state. 

Where any estimate of the contributions 
which the private schools feel they can 
make to the coming problems of higher 
education falls short of what is considered 
as adequate or satisfactory, the only pro- 
visions must and should be made by the 
state. . . . The conclusion should not be 
immediately drawn that the inadequacies 
or insufficiencies can only be made up by 
the establishment of entirely new and so- 


called “public” institutions even though 
present knowledge and future study will 
undoubtedly disclose the fact that a num- 
ber of new institutions will have to be 
called into being. Much ingenuity will 
doubtless be necessary to devise procedures 
which will be genuinely in the public in- 
terest and at the same time preserve the 
essential nature of existing institutions. 


These comments are also the pro- 
logue to the future which now concerns 
us. We are entering a new period of 
growth and creativeness. Older institu- 
tions will grow and change. More sig- 
nificantly, new institutions will emerge 
and become the adequate answers to 
the needs of their generation. It is a 
reasonable prediction that right at this 
moment there are institutions in this 
country, as yet obscure or poor or small 
or struggling or immature, that a gen- 
eration hence will be carrying much 
larger educational responsibilities. Of 
these, a few will probably be the third 
generation of those who have reached 
the plateaus of distinction and ade- 
quacy already reached by some of the 
great private and state universities. 
Some will be private and some will be 
public. Each one of us has a handful 
of front-running dark horses. Just as 
surely as after the founding of the land- 
grant institutions, there will be breaks 
with tradition, raised eyebrows, and 
anxiety over the outcome of it all. Yet 
no institution, whatever its present 
stature, can (in my judgment) afford 
in its own or in the national interest to 
wrap itself around in its present habits 
and assumptions, and let others meet 
the challenge of the coming generation. 
What are burdens are also opportuni- 
ties. 


Quality Vs. Quantity—the 
National Debate 
We must dispose, I believe, of an- 
other false contradiction which has en- 
tered the present national debate. It 
is a special form of the misleading dis- 
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tinction between institutions that are 
for the select few and those that must 
cater to the many. There is probably 
not a responsible faculty in the country 
which has not anxiously pondered the 
relationship between numbers of stu- 
dents and levels of instruction and 
training. In both graduate and under- 
graduate faculties an emphatic spokes- 
manship has arisen against sacrificing 
quality for quantity. Because this is a 
real fear, and because the cooperation 
and understanding of faculties are so 
essential, these doubts must be treated 
with respect, and be given satisfying 
answers. 

The most significant difference be- 
tween American higher education and 
British or French higher education is 
the acceptance in this country of a dual 
mandate. Since the Morrill Act of 
1862, higher education, largely under 
the leadership of the state universities, 
accepted a responsibility for both qual- 
ity and quantity. Since these words 
still suggest conflict and incompatibil- 
ity, I would suggest that American 
higher education sets itself off against 
most other systems by most beneficially 
advancing the watershed of decision 
for a large proportion of the more able 
young men and women of the country. 
In this country a markedly higher pro- 
portion of the better minds is per- 
mitted to stay in the channels of edu- 
cation to a more mature age. This 
means more years for potential talent 
to reveal itself, an increased sense of 
personal participation in the major 
decisions of life, and a greater aware- 
ness of the wide range of choices that 
can be made. 

The true greatness of American high- 
er education is held aloft on the two 
pillars of both quality and quantity. 
What is sometimes referred to disparag- 
ingly as mass education has been com- 
patible with the emergence of gradu- 
ate, technical, and professional schools 
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that are brilliant in any company. We 
can do ourselves immense harm by not 
continuing this dual mandate. There 
is already manifest in this country a 
sort of flight from the undergraduate. 
It is a complex phenomenon and it is 
not easy to be fair in describing it. 
It is a movement from the undergradu- 
ate college to the graduate school, from 
general education to specialization, 
from teaching to research, from the stu- 
dent as a whole to the student as a 
potential graduate or advanced profes- 
sional student, from the large lecture 
room to the small seminar, from the 
many to the few. 

Of course, this is not an indictment 
of research or specialization or the de- 
sire to provide the best in scholarship. 
Our need for these is still greater than 
we can yet satisfy. But there is none- 
theless room for an urgent reminder 
that it is most emphatically not in the 
national interest to lessen the propor- 
tion of those who go to college, to try 
to thrust back into the high schools 
tasks we should carry out ourselves, or 
to be less solicitous of the broad needs 
of the undergraduate population of 
universities and colleges. 

I consider this to be so serious an 
issue that further elaboration by means 
of illuminating comparison with the 
single mandate system of higher edu- 
cation in Great Britain and France is 
warranted. 


Higher Education in France 
and Great Britain 


If the correction is made for the dif- 
ferences in national population, ten 
times as many American boys and girls 
go to college as in Great Britain. What 
this means is not that ten times as 
many American boys and girls get a 
good education. But it does mean that 
a far higher proportion of America’s 
youth are given until they are twenty 
or twenty-one before they need to de- 
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cide what to do with their lives. In 
Great Britain this choice for the bulk 
of the nation’s youth is made at best 
five years earlier, and often earlier still. 
It would be most difficult to exaggerate 
the great national significance of this 
fact. 

In the United States a far smaller 
proportion of young men and women 
need feel that some arbitrary social, 
economic, or academic decision was im- 
posed upon them at an immature age, 
so that they had no real share in the 
selection of their walk of life. By the 
same token a far higher proportion can 
legitimately feel that their society has 
permitted them to defer the critical 
decision of a career until through age, 
knowledge, and experience, they are 
likely to make it wisely and in accord- 
ance with their own wishes. Young 

ple who have had this advantage are 
less likely to feel that their society has 
dealt harshly with them, less likely to 
become members of dissident groups 
inspired by a special sense of grievance 
and denial. It is a fair conclusion that 
this sense of grievance and deniai has 
contributed to the dissension and ten- 
sion which mark the attitude of some 
of the French political parties. 

To the American observer there is 
something missing in the attitude to 
technological education of Great Brit- 
ain’s industry and universities. What is 
missing is the acceptance by universi- 
ties of a proper responsibility to help 
in the training of the student of good 
but not first-class ability. The ordinary 
American graduate, not the first-class 
man who is headed for the top profes- 
sions, but the rank-and-file student, is 
the foundation on which American in- 
dustry is built. The poor support given 
to American universities by American 
industry is an indication that industry 
itself does not recognize this fact. None- 
theless, the run-of-the-mill student, 
who would have little chance of being 


accepted in a French or British univer- 
sity, acquires a literateness in science, 
and an awareness in political and eco- 
nomic issues, a receptiveness in techno- 
logical affairs, that in their sum total 
are an incalculable national asset. 


For want of a really widespread scien- 
tific and technological literateness 
Great Britain, like France, pays a heavy 
price impossible to estimate. British 
colonial administrators are the best in 
the world save in this one respect. 
Apart from the great and brilliant engi- 
neers who served the imperial cause in 
India, Egypt, and elsewhere, it is un- 
happily true that the most pervasive 
defect of the British colonial servant is 
an unawareness of science and technol- 
ogy that hide from him often simple 
solutions of some of his administrative 
problems. 

The most obvious shortage in French 
and British industry is in the cadres of 
management and technical personnel 
which in America are commonly re- 
cruited from the universities. The most 
obvious blind spot is the failure of in- 
dustrial leaders to recognize that an 
increase in these cadres would pay divi- 
dends in initiative, ideas, daring, inno- 
vation, and the other qualities that set 
off American from European industry. 
As it is, men of spirit tend to concen- 
trate below the level of management 
and technological leadership, often in a 
posture of resentment. Thus potential 
abilities capable of stimulating the 
economy become inert and indifferent, 
or at worst a drag upon progress, as a 
result of economic or social antagonism. 

The delinquency of industry and 
education in Great Britain and France 
consists in not recognizing that the loss 
in the First World War alone of 800,- 
000 dead in Great Britain and nearly 
2,000,000 in France called for a special 
effort to recruit in the mass of the 
population the talent and ability that 
were lost in Flanders. American indus- 
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try has a debt to our universities not 
generally enough recognized for their 
contribution to the reservoir of trained 
men, for assistance in removing class 
tensions, and for creating the pervading 
sense of opportunity of American eco- 
nomic and social life. 


Education and Social Consciousness 


It is very clear that France pays a 
heavy price for its educational achieve- 
ments, superb though they often are. 
For financial reasons alone it is certain 
that a serious proportion of potentially 
first-class young men never get started. 
The greatest beneficiary of American 
education, the man who is second-class, 
but perfectly capable of acquiring a 
sound command of some skill, suffers 
even more drastically. It is impossible 
to measure the sum total of disappoint- 
ment and frustration that is produced 
in the narrowing channel that leads to 
higher education in France. It is a little 
easier at least to guess at the damage 
done in industry, government, and else- 
where because of the insufficient flow of 
people trained to the limit of their 
capacity. The demands of the welfare 
state, of science and technology, of re- 
habilitation throw too much responsi- 
bility for leadership and decision upon 
too few people. There can be no doubt 
at all that the indecencies of French 
politics are related to the lower pro- 
portion of university men in politics 
and the constituencies. Before the Sec- 
ond World War there was at least one 
Minister of Finance who did not know 
the rudiments of tax collection, not to 
speak of money and banking. Flandin 
never read a serious book, and yet spoke 
for France on momentous occasions. If 
there is not a serious Communist Party 


in the United States, as there is in 
France, American education can claim 
a share in the benefit, since at no point 
in the American educational system is 
a boy made seriously to feel that for 
want of educational opportunity, he 
cannot hope to find a place in society 
suited to his talents. 

The American system of education 
from top to bottom is the costliest in 
the world. It is wasteful of time and 
money, but as a great solvent which 
smoothes out incompatible social dif- 
ferences, and as a principal architect of 
national coherence, time and money 
have been cheap prices to pay. To a 
greater extent than in Great Britain 
or France popular education in the 
United States has been a force working 
for social cooperation, and for the miti- 
gation of those drastic conflicts in 
political life which divide class from 
class and sometimes end in collapse or 
revolution. 

While communism has split and 
weakened the liberal parties of France, 
and socialism has driven out the British 
Liberal Party, America has continued 
the successful extension of her two 
great political parties, including the 
major social and economic groups of 
the nation. Such an extension, I be- 
lieve, is genuinely owing to a system 
of education which has sought to leave 
behind separations and snobberies. 

Whenever legislatures balk on appro- 
priations, or trustees call special ses- 
sions on the budget, or corporations 
try to get away with token contribu- 
tions, or faculties shy at the magnitude 
of our obligations, here, surely, is the 
correct answer: Education is a form of 
statesmanship that serves the national 
interest in such a way that it is worth a 
high price in money and effort. 








Professional Education and Teaching 


Albert H. Shuster 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


a at no other period in the 
history of American public education 
has there been such widespread con- 
cern about the quality of teacher edu- 
cation than during the past decade. 
Popular as well as professional maga- 
zines have published numerous articles 
dealing with various aspects of the 
problem. Major publishing houses 
have issued, for general public con- 
sumption, books devoted wholly or in 
part to critical issues in teacher edu- 
cation. One large foundation has con- 
tributed substantial funds to stimulate 
experiments in the field of teachr edu- 
cation. 

Criticism has been aimed largely at 
the professional aspect of teacher prep- 
aration. That some criticism is justifi- 
able is obvious. Any educator who be- 
lieves the problems of teacher prepara- 
tion have all been solved needs only to 
visit classrooms of beginning teachers 
to have the illusion dispelled. How- 
ever, some of the criticism leveled at 
certification officials and professors of 
education has been based on subjective 
opinion. Arthur Bestor, writing in 
School and Society, September 19, 1953, 
states, “At the undergraduate level the 
education of the future teacher should 
be an education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. .. Graduate work of a school 
teacher ought to be a prolongation and 
deepening of the liberal education.” 
He further states that, “the first step to 
reform is to clear the statute books of 
those provisions which specify a fixed 
number of hours in education as a re- 
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quirement for certification.” His rec- 
ommendation is that an “opportunity 
to satisfy minimum pedagogical re- 
quirements should be provided through 
electives that are a normal complement 
of a college program of liberal educa- 
tion.” 


What Does Research Evidence 
Indicate? 


Is the teacher who has had no pro- 
fessional education successful in the 
classroom? Does he have unique prob- 
lems stemming from his lack of pro- 
fessional preparation? 

As a part of an investigation com- 
pleted recently by the writer, an at- 
tempt was made to determine the 
teaching strengths and weaknesses of 
teachers who lack the usual profession- 
al requirements for a teaching certifi- 
cate.! 

Graduates of liberal arts colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning 
are issued a Collegiate Certificate by 
the Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification in the state studied if they 
meet certain general education require- 
ments. This certificate is valid for four 
years and is non-renewable. It can be 
converted to a _ professional license 
termed Collegiate Professional Certifi- 
cate by meeting certain professional 
course requirements during the four 
years the Collegiate Certificate is in 
force. However, two years of teaching 


1Albert H. Shuster, Jr., A Stud 4 of the Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of the Collegiate 
Certificate in + (doctor’s dissertation) 
The University of Virginia, 1955. 
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experience are accepted in lieu of the 
student teaching requirement. This 
practice of issuing the Collegiate Cer- 
tificate has been used for some fifty 
years. 

Source of Data 


The State Superintendent’s Person- 
nel Report for 1949-50 revealed the 
names of 20,837 teachers employed 
during that year.? According to the re- 
port, 619 beginning teachers were em- 
ployed who had been issued the Col- 
legiate Certificate during the year of 
1949-50. Efforts to secure addresses for 
all 619 of these teachers who began to 
teach in 1949-50 narrowed the group 
down to 301. It was assumed that 282 
questionnaires were delivered to the 
addresses, inasmuch as only nineteen 
envelopes were returned and marked 
improper addresses. The 179 teachers 
who responded, represented approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of all persons issued 
the Collegiate Certificate and employed 
during 1949-50. 

The year 1949-50 was selected as a 
typical post-war year. Using this year 
would also necessitate converting the 
Collegiate Certificate to a professional 
certificate to be properly certified to 
teach during the 1953-54 session. 

In addition to the 179 teachers, par- 
ticipants in the investigation included 
359, or 81 per cent of the 441 secondary 
principals in the state, 58, or 83 per 
cent of the sixty-nine general and high 
school supervisors and directors of in- 
struction, and 88, or 80 per cent of the 
110 division superintendents in the 
state. Approximately one-half of the 
administrators and supervisors re- 
sponding began their teaching with the 
non-professional Collegiate Certificate. 
Separate tabulations were recorded for 
administrators and supervisors accord- 
ing to the certificate they held when 


2“State Superintendent’s Personnel Report,” 
State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1949-50. 
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they began their teaching. No criteria 
were available to determine on what 
basis the principals and supervisors, 
who started teaching with a non-pro- 
fessional license, were selected for their 
present positions. It is obvious that 
they did pursue further professional 
preparation to convert their non-pro- 
fessional certificates as well as the neces- 
sary advanced study to qualify them- 
selves for administrative and super- 
visory positions. 

Eighty-three per cent of the teachers 
responding were graduates of liberal 
arts colleges. The remaining 13 per 
cent attended a university, a technical 
college or a teachers college, but re- 
ceived degrees in fields other than edu- 
cation. Some of those who attended 
universities attended the arts and sci- 
ence divisions. 


Procedures 


The procedures followed in collect- 
ing information pertinent to this in- 
vestigation included: (1) a study of 
State Superintendent’s Personnel Re- 
port, (2) the development, administra- 
tion, and analysis of four question- 
naires, and (3) an examination of re- 
lated literature. 

The questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to pertinent groups as a trial run, 
after which certain revisions were 
made before administering them to the 
four groups included in the study. The 
questionnaires were constructed to as- 
certain certain factual information as 
well as subjective opinions. Opportu- 
nity for respondents to cite evidence to 
further support their judgments was 
provided through a blank space follow- 
ing most items. 

Since Virginia has been utilizing be- 
ginning teachers without professional 
preparation for nearly a half century, 
unique conditions for making an ap- 
praisal of the values of this practice 
were available. The results of this 
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study might indicate what could be 
expected nationally should drastic 
changes in preparation and certifica- 
tion be made in the direction of cur- 
tailing professional courses as a re- 
quirement for teaching certificates. 


Liberal Arts Graduates 


The 179 teachers were asked to list 
their greatest teaching strength. Fifty 
per cent reported that mastery of sub- 
ject matter was their greatest teaching 
strength, while 42 per cent listed inter- 
est in children. Good discipline, nat- 
ural ability to teach, and good room 
management were other items listed as 
teaching strengths; these were named 
by 8 per cent of the respondents. 
Seventy-four per cent of the principals 
responding listed mastery of subject 
matter as the greatest strength of be- 
ginning teachers holding the Collegiate 
Certificate. While separate tabulations 
were recorded according to the kind of 
certificate the principals began their 
teaching with, there was no marked 
difference of opinion concerning the 
greatest teaching strengths of Collegiate 
Certificate holders. 

Of the supervisors responding, 71 per 
cent indicated mastery of subject mat- 
ter was the greatest teaching strength 
of Collegiate Certificate holders. Other 
strengths listed by principals and su- 
pervisors were better general educa- 
tion, good textbook teachers, and work- 
ing in extra-curricular activities. 

The high ranking of mastery of sub- 
ject matter as the greatest teaching 
strength of non-professionally trained 
teachers might have been assumed. 
However, a knowledge of subject mat- 
ter alone does not appear to be a suffic- 
ient criterion for successful teaching. 

A self-analysis of first year teaching 
weaknesses by those teachers respond- 
ing revealed 41 per cent believed that 
ineffective methods of teaching repre- 
sented their greatest weakness. This 
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same type of teaching weakness was 
noted in a study by Nemec, concerning 
the causes for not renewing beginning 
teachers’ certificates in Wisconsin.’ She 
reported that the inability to instruct 
properly was the cause listed more fre- 
quently than any other weakness for 
beginning teachers to fail in renewing 
certificates. Inability to understand 
children was listed by 26 per cent of 
the respondents as their greatest teach- 
ing weaknesses as beginning teachers, 
while 19 per cent named their inability 
to maintain good discipline. Approxi- 
mately three times as many teachers 
who dropped out of the profession as 
those who remained active in teaching 
reported this latter weakness. Other 
teaching weaknesses listed less fre- 
quently were poor classroom organiza- 
tion, inability to resolve personality 
differences, lack of knowledge of the 
aims and purposes of the public school 
system, and a lack of knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. 

Since principals and supervisors are 
in a position to determine some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of teaching 
staffs, they were asked to list what they 
believed to be important teaching 
weaknesses observed in Collegiate Cer- 
tificate holders. The pattern of teach- 
ing weaknesses listed by principals and 
supervisors supported the self-analyses 
made by the teachers. Poor teaching 
methods and procedures were listed by 
60 per cent of the principals respond- 
ing as the greatest teaching weakness 
of beginning teachers holding the Col- 
legiate Certificate. Many principals 
appended such comments as, “Col- 
legiate Certificate holders lack ability 
to present subject matter on the level 
of the learner.” About one-fifth indi- 
cated that the greatest weakness of 

8Lois G. Nemec, 
Teacher Certification and Education in Wis- 
consin, A Y- of Their Effects on Begining 


Teachers, npublished * _reypeee The 
University of isconsin, | 
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these teachers was their lack of under- 
standing of children. Fifteen per cent 
listed inability to keep good discipline 
as the greatest teaching weakness of 
the non-professional teacher. Only one 
in 25 said that this weakness lay in 
failure to make satisfactory personal 
adjustments to teaching. There were 
no significant differences between the 
opinions of principals who once held 
the Collegiate Certificate and those 
who began teachin, on the professional 
certificate. 

Of the supervisors, 49 per cent listed 
faulty teaching methods and proce- 
dures as the greatest teaching weakness. 
Frequent mention was also made by 
the supervisors, when elaborating on 
teaching methods of Collegiate Certifi- 
cate holders, of their need for teach- 
ing techniques and procedures which 
would help them to present the con- 
tent on the level of the learners. T'wen- 
ty-four per cent listed inability to main- 
tain good discipline, while only 5 per 
cent listed poor personal adjustment 
to teaching as the greatest weaknesses 
of teachers issued a non-professional 
license to teach. 


Other Observations 


Principals and supervisors were 
queried concerning which group of be- 
ginning teachers typically has the 
most difficulty in making a good initial 
adjustment to teaching. Seventy-four 
per cent of the principals believed 
teachers without professional prepara- 
tion have more initial problems of ad- 
justment to classroom teaching than 
the beginning teachers who meet the 
state certification requirements for the 
professional certificate. Of the super- 
visors responding, 84 per cent believed 
the non-professional teacher has more 
initial problems adjusting to teaching 
than the professionally prepared be- 
ginning teacher. 
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The kinds of initial classroom prob- 
lems to which Collegiate Certificate 
holders were said to have had difficulty 
in adjusting as listed by supervisors 
were: (1) employing effective teaching 
methods, (2) understanding children, 
(3) planning effectively, and (4) 
maintaining good discipline. It will be 
noted that the problems listed are very 
similar to the teaching weaknesses dis- 
cussed earlier in this report. 

Typical comments by supervisors 
concerning initial classroom problems 
are quoted below. Two were written 
by supervisors who began their teach- 
ing holding the Collegiate Certificate, 
while two were made by supervisors 
who began teaching as professionally 
trained teachers: 


Problems arise from a lack of knowledge 
about maturity level of children. 

Planning work—they tend to teach as 
they were taught in college. 

They cannot individualize the instruction 
and see little reason for doing so. 

Can’t get the subject matter down on the 
level of the child. 


Administrators and supervisors were 
asked which kind of cxrtified teachers 
they preferred to work with as begin- 
ning teachers. Of the principals 91 per 
cent indicated they preferred to work 
with beginning teachers who have met 
the requirements for the professional 
certificate, while 87 per cent of the su- 
pervisors responding held this same be- 
lief. All of the division superintend- 
ents preferred professionally prepared 
beginning teachers. The following rea- 
sons were cited by principals and su- 
pervisors for preferring professionally 
prepared beginning teachers: 


Student beginning 
teacher. 

Professional training helps the beginning 
teacher use better teaching procedures. 

They have a better professional attitude. 

They have fewer discipline problems. 

They have a better understanding of chil- 

dren. 


teaching helps the 
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Certificate Conversion and Teacher 
Tenure 

It is assumed by certification officials 
that persons entering the teaching pro- 
fession with the Collegiate Certificate 
will within four years convert their 
licenses to professional certificates. This 
may be done by meeting the profes- 
sional requirements of eighteen semes- 
ter hours in pedagogical courses. —T'wo 
years of teaching will be accepted in 
lieu of student teaching. Seventy-four, 
or 41 per cent of the 179 teachers, had 
made this conversion at the end of four 
years of teaching. Of these 74 teachers, 
56 had 6 or more semester hours in 
professional courses before they started 
teaching. Of the 105 who failed to 
make the certificate conversion, 65 
teachers had less than 6 semester 
hours when they entered the profes- 
sion. Fifty-seven per cent of all teach- 
ers included in the study had dropped 
out of the teaching profession during 
the four-year valid period of the cer- 
tificate. The median number of years 
of tenure was 1.1 for the 179 teachers 
queried. 


Summary and Conclusions 

A large majority of the teachers who 
gained admission to the profession in 
Virginia through the Collegiate Cer- 
tificate were graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. From the responses of teachers 
not professionally prepared and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors who 
worked with these teachers, it is evi- 
dent that professional education assists 
beginning teachers to make better ini- 
tial classroom adjustments. 

Regardless of the kind of certificates 
that administrators and supervisors be- 
gan their teaching with, most of them 
preferred to work with teachers who 
have been professionally prepared. 
They believed student teaching and 
professional courses resulted in begin- 
ning teachers having better profession- 
al attitude, better classroom discipline, 
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and a better understanding of children 
as well as better teaching methods. 
Other evidence secured in this study 
indicates that ineffective teaching 
methods and procedures, and inability 
to understand children caused begin- 
ning teachers without professional 
preparation serious difficulty in teach- 
ing. Another finding was that those 
teachers with the most professional 
preparation tended more frequently to 
convert their non-professional certifi- 
cates to professional certificates and re- 
main in the profession, while those 
with the least or no credits in profes- 
sional courses tended to drop out of 
the profession. 


These findings suggest that schools 
of education are not wasting the time 
of their students by insisting on pro- 
grams of study that encompass prepara- 
tion in teacher education. Undoubted- 
ly many programs of teacher education 
in institutions of higher learning need 
to be improved. However, improve- 
ment will not be had by curtailment of 
professional courses or by sacrificing 
general education for specialized train- 
ing. Adequate training in each of these 
areas seems essential. Stiles has stated 
that, “prospective teachers should come 
in contact with professional courses 
each year of their university careers.” 
He has further indicated that profes- 
sional courses should be “closely cor- 
related and interwoven with both gen- 
eral education and specialized educa- 
tion.” Nothing short of a teaching 
profession populated with well edu- 
cated and devoted people should be 
demanded by professional and lay 
groups alike if teachers are to meet the 
needs of society resulting from social, 
economic and technological advance- 
ments in an ever shrinking world. 


4L. J. Stiles, The Pre-Service Preparation of 
High School Teachers, (unpublished disserta- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder, Color- 
ado: 1945), p. 365. 








Teacher Education and the Gifted! 


Frank T. Wilson 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


» is the role of teacher educa- 


tion institutions in regard to the edu- 
cation of able youth? Very obviously, 
it is the same as that in regard to the 
education of all other children: accept- 
ing them, serving their greatly diverse 
needs as growing individuals, helping 
them to develop as effective and loyal 
citizens of our nation. Not so obvious- 
ly these safe generalities carry difficult 
particulars, because if they have any 
meaning concretely they are related to 
what teachers should do for John, an 
eager ten-year-old boy whose science 
understanding is comparable to that 
of the average fifteen-year-old, or for 
seven-year-old Mary, who has been 
reading for more than three years, and 
who plays the violin as if she were ten 
years of age; or for fourteen-year-old 
Ann, poised, full of energy and presi- 
dent of her junior high school student 
body. These children are different 
from one another, just as all other chil- 
dren vary from each other. We teach- 
ers believe that this variability is de- 
sirable in a democratic society and that 
in the concrete situations of school 
living we are delegated by that society 
to accept and develop the strengths and 
resources of each child we _ serve. 
Teacher education institutions, there- 
fore, must prepare its students to help 
the Johns with extraordinary intellec- 
tual aptitudes, the Marys with their 


1An address delivered before the faculty of 
the Extension Division, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 
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astonishing verbal and creative abili- 
ties, and the socially talented Anns, 
certainly just as happily as we prepare 
teachers to develop the ball-players and 
wrestlers, the twirlers and the bands- 
men, and just as willingly as we train 
students to meet the special needs of 
the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. These psychological ap- 
proaches should be implemented, also, 
by financial wherewithal, perhaps to 
the extent of at least a small fraction 
of the monies available to prepare 
teachers of the physically and mental- 
ly handicapped. 


What Some Schools Are Doing 


It would be interesting to know what 
teacher education institutions are do- 
ing to prepare their students to meet 
the needs of able children. Three 
years ago the education department of 
Hunter College made a survey? to as- 
certain what provisions were being 
made for the education of gifted chil- 
dren in elementary and high schools 
throughout the country and what prep- 
aration of teachers was being provided 
to meet the needs of these children. 
Information about the first question 
was supplied by almost 100 per cent of 
administrators of schools of all states 
and territories of the country and of 


2Frank T. Wilson, “Detailed Report on 
School Provisions and Preparation of Teachers 
for Teaching Gifted Children in Elementary 
and High Schools in the United States,” (De- 
partment of Education, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y.; April 1953. Mimeo.) 
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more than 150 large cities. Replies in- 
dicated that by far the most usual pro- 
vision was made by classroom teachers, 
who according to administrators 
“adapt” the school program to individ- 
ual needs of gifted children. In reply 
to a second question as to what further 
provisions these administrators would 
like to see made for these children the 
most frequent answer was “teachers 
better prepared” to meet the needs of 
gifted children. 

The second part of the survey 
queried administrators in all accredited 
teacher education institutions of the 
country as to provisions made to pre- 
pare their students .o understand the 
nature of gifted children and how to 
meet their needs. As was anticipated, 
little cheerful news came back from 
most of these schools. From more than 
400 replies returned by 740 ap- 
proached, the following facts appeared: 
two’ per cent reported that required or 
elective special courses on the gifted 
were given ac the undergraduate level, 
and five per cent on the graduate level. 
Many of these courses included mate- 
rial dealing with other classifications of 
atypical children. A little over one 
half of the 400 respondents, however, 
reported units or other treatment of 
the gifted as part of the courses. Forty- 
nine per cent of such units were said 
to be one week or less in length. It 
seems unlikely that so short units could 
be very useful to students in preparing 
them t ohelp John, Mary or Ann real- 
ize potentials of their extraordinary 
endowments. 

There was, also in the replies, occa- 
sional mention of treatment of the 
gifted in the general problem of indi- 
vidual differences, or in special prob- 
lems taken up in various courses, such 
as in educational or child psychology, 
principles of education, methods, and 
others. Such treatment might, in f= ct, 
be more helpful than short units, es- 
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pecially if given in relation to on- 
going school experiences infused with 
the breath of life. Such experiences, 
shared by students and interpretative 
minded instructors, have significance 
far beyond bare research findings, how- 
ever well they may be perused. Perhaps 
the combination of learnings resulting 
from experiences of insight and study 
of the literature presented in appro- 
priate beginners’ level style, would be 
the most desirable way to prepare stu- 
dents for this special need. 


It is my belief that in various ways 
much more understanding and skill 
acquisition regarding able pupils were 
provided students in many institutions 
than the survey brought out. Since 
1952 when the survey was made much 
increase in concern for the education 
of gifted children has been evident over 
the country. Reed College, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and other institutions, 
I believe, are cooperating in Ford 
Foundation experiments in the educa- 
tion of the gifted in Portland, Oregon, 
and in Quincy, Ill. Other colleges, as 
this one in Newark, are offering courses 
and workshops in this field, and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
recently announced a typically compre- 
hensive research project on the devel- 
opment of talent. 


Qualifications Needed for Teachers 
of the Gifted 


May we now briefly consider what 
some of the more essential understand- 
ings and skills may be that teachers 
should have in order to serve gifte:' 
children suitably? I hope there will be 
little objection to the proposal that our 
students should possess knowledge of 
what these unusual children are like 
and that students should accept them. 


8Bridging the Gap Between School and 
College (New York: The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; June 1953, 47 p.) 
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Experience with gifted pupils and fol- 
low-up and other studies of them have 
corrected formerly widely held odd no- 
tions among teachers and the public 
generally, that able children are queer 
and, in proportion to their degree of 
precocity, will sooner or later land in 
institutions for personal care. They are 
still believed, by some, to be puny in- 
stead of healthy; caricatures of child 
nature, rather than handsome speci- 
mens of childhood; woefully lopsided, 
instead of bursting with interests in 
many directions at once. They are 
thought typically to be ill at ease and 
socially awkward, rather than on the 
whole popular and able to communi- 
cate with others. Some students come 
to our colleges with such folk lore. 

Is it asking too much that teacher 
education schools set their students 
straight on important matters as to the 
true nature of most of these children, 
and that they also help their students 
to accept these youngsters with warmth 
and sincerity? Of course variations 
from the norm occur among gifted 
children, just as they occur in any 
group, and understanding of the na- 
ture of these variations and some re- 
source for taking needed steps in re- 
gard to them are part of the assign- 
ment. 

There is much that students can read 
to help them in achieving these under- 
standings. But experience with able 
children works phenomenal changes in 
the views of many who have had the 
joy of working with them under favor- 
able conditions. Readiness to work 


constructively with these pupils can be 
developed during the preparation of 
students for teaching, and like many 
other learnings is most likely to have 
meaningfulness and to endure if ac- 
companied by first-hand experiences. 


All may agree that a most important 
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matter in meeting the educational 
needs of gifted children is to discover 
and to develop their unusual abilities 
in the setting of the whole child. In 
intellectual areas it is not difficult to 
find most of the cases, as mental tests 
have demonstrated to a high degree of 
validity, and in the hands of informed 
examiners will locate most of these 
children. Periodic tests; continuous 
careful observation of other children by 
understanding teachers; reports by par- 
ents, club leaders, and other adults who 
know child nature, will uncover other 
unusual cases which do not reveal 
their true potential on mental tests. 


Children with other special aptitudes 
may also be indicated by some of the 
standardized tests in art, music, me- 
chanical ability, and creative writing, 
although the reliability of differential 
aptitudes found is probably not as high 
as that for mental tests. These objec- 
tive test results must be supplemented 
by much use of adult opinions. Of 
necessity we should call upon experts 
in many of these fields for verification 
of tentative identification of talents, 
such as in art, music and writing. 

In fields such as the social, dramatic, 
and some others perhaps, there are no 
proven objective tests to identify gift- 
edness and only subjective judgments 
can be employed. Group opinions 
promise results better than those given 
by individuals, when derived by com- 
petent judges willing to set up reason- 
able criteria and procedures. For ex- 
ample, in Portland, joint committees 
of school and out-of-school specialists 
have undertaken to identify giftedness 
in several areas for which no suitable 
objective tests exist.‘ 


4Clifford W. Williams, “Progress Report II,” 
(Portland, Oregon: Portland Public Schools. 


April 1954). 
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Interests and Motivation 


In these efforts to identify subjec- 
tively unusual abilities teachers, par- 
ents, club leaders and experts resort to 
a particular of far-reaching conse- 
quence educationally. This is the pres- 
ence of strong special interests in able 
children. Because children tend to be 
naive it is usually not difficult to bring 
them to talk or write about their inter- 
ests, or to express them otherwise. But 
it is not only in the identification of 
giftedness that interests are helpful. 
They also are the dependable motiva- 
tions for the development of potential 
excellence. I should like to propose 
that guidance of able children be based 
in large part upon their interests, 
whether these pupils are in special 
groups, under a rapid progress plan, or 
in the enriched program of ordinary 
classes. Both the realization of their 
unusual abilities and also their social- 
ized approaches to living in a demo- 
cratic society will thus be notably ac- 
hieved by utilizing interests. Two or 
three points may clarify problems re- 
lated to the preparation of students in 
this respect. 

First, although interests are highly 
motivating, knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of motivation is not well acquired 
by students incidentally. Neither is it 
always well demonstrated in schools. 
Indeed, much of the motivation used 
by teachers seems to have been de- 
signed to lure pupils to do otherwise 
uninteresting things which teachers 
want them to do. It also seems to be 
true that sometimes teachers, although 
willing to make some use of the inter- 
ests of average or slow learners, fear or 
distrust the interests of brighter pupils. 
Occasionally teachers may have cause, 
but more often they are over-cautious. 
If we knew more about the psychology 
of individual motivation we could fur- 
ther prepare students to make construc- 
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tive use of interests of able students. 
One way to learn more would be to 
try out ways of using interests and see 
how it would turn out. Our students 
should be involved in these experi- 
ences and should be helped in other 
ways to learn how to use these interests. 

A second value that tends to come 
from the utilization of interests is in 
the deeply satisfying outcomes result- 
ing when strong motivations direct ac- 
tivities and lead to ends that have been 
hoped for. If these potent satisfactions 
occur in shared experiences the warmth 
of such mutually happy enjoyments do 
much to build social attitudes of ac- 
ceptance and feelings of worth, on 
which good human relations must de- 
pend. They also strengthen the struc- 
ture of the personality, increasing feel- 
ings of security, building the self-con- 
cept, and firming appropriate aspira- 
tion levels. When one considers the 
variety of strongly motivated interests 
which able children possess it is appar- 
ent that the processes of achieving these 
goals of socially oriented satisfactions 
are complicated and may be charged 
with some dangers as well as with high 
promise. Students preparing to teach 
need to learn how to facilitate progress 
toward desired outcomes. 


Books and Other Equipment 

There are some recognized educa- 
tional procedures involving the use of 
strong interests that help to realize 
these goals. May I bring to mind some 
of these, familiar though they be? First 
and foremost, because of their practical 
importance, are generous provisions of 
materials and of space, time and per- 
missiveness to make use of the mate- 
rials. Books and magazines, wide as the 
world, almost, in scope, continuously 
kept up to date, are a must. Students 
learning how to teach able children 
should know these books and journals, 
some thoroughly, all by type and na- 
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ture. They must also know how to help 
children use them and the various read- 
ing and study skills appropriate to 
their use by the able as well as by the 
less able. 

Equipment and supplies, such as 
scientific, studio and shop must be 
available if satisfactions of strong mo- 
tivations are to be best realized. All 
teachers should be familiar with these 
and how to use many of them, but for 
the more able pupils from at least 
eight, nine, or ten years of age and 
older, teachers with special preparation 
are needed to help children secure 
greatest benefit from much of this ma- 
terial. 


The provision of books, equipment, 
and supplies and the employment of 
special teachers and supervisors cost 
money. But it costs money for the 
special provisions and special teachers 
for retarded and handicapped children. 
The expense for able children can be 
minimized by provision of central 
libraries, shops, studios and their staff- 
ing by qualified specialists, and the re- 
sulti:g scheduling of programs so that 
these resources may be richly experi- 
enced. Scarcely anything else will con- 
tribute as much to the utilization of in. 
terests and resulting satisfactions as che 
generous provision of these materials, 
and teachers who can handle them. 
The teacher education institution must 
prepare students to use these for the 
benefit of the able as well as all other 
children. 


Other preparatory training which 
students must have in order to serve 
the strongly motivated interests of their 
gifted children are certain procedures. 
These may easily be named but they 
must be tried out in practice again and 
again so that the student can employ 
them constructively with the able chil- 
dren. Some of them are: 1) having 
discussions and activities as interests in- 
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dicate; 2) planning together so that 
all share, none dominate, and goals 
become purposefully set; 3) conduct- 
ing group work that develops abilities 
of all and coordinates various aspects 
toward accepted goals; 4) assuring the 
master achievement levels suitable for 
the able without doing violence to the 
strong interests that motivate them in 
other directions; 5) using available 
community resources and drawing 
richly upon them for the benefit of the 
able as well as others; 6) evaluating so 
that all realize genuine satisfactions 
and social recognitions; 7) providing 
for the sharing of experiences by all 
and the special richer experiences nec- 
essary for the gifted without sacrificing 
the joys of common accomplishment. 


Conclusion 


I believe that full justification for 
urging more suitable education for 
able children and the special prepara- 
tion of teachers to provide it, is found 
in the democratic ideal of the right of 
every child to educational opportuni- 
ties appropriate to his needs. In the 
case of able students, however, there 
is a bonus in addition to this great 
good. The bonus is, of course, the ex- 
traordinary return these children may 
make to society. It seems likely that 
more of these very able children than 
is now the case will be led to continue 
their education into college and grad- 
uate work as a result of school experi- 
ences highly motivated by their endur- 
ing and pressing interests and thus will 
increase the number of highly trained 
exceptional individuals currently in 
distressingly short supply. To achieve 
this is, indeed, an obligation and an 
opportunity shared by sc. vol people in 
every level and area of America’s edu- 
cational program, not unrelated, per- 
haps, to the very survival of our free 
way of life. 








Educators Abroad 


Arthur Hoppe 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Ll, educational circles today, conver- 
sation is likely to turn worldwide. 
“Isn't it wonderful that Miss Jenkins is 
going to Germany next year as an ex- 
change teacher!” “Is it true that the 
Caldwells will be back from Japan next 
month? It doesn’t seem possible that 
their two-year stay is practically over.” 
“I understand that Professor Hobbs 
has accepted a Fulbright appointment 
to Ethiopia.” And so it goes. There 
are many educators who have consid- 
ered seriously the possibility of work- 
ing in another country. And it could 
happen to you. 

As the United States develops its 
program of helping other countries and 
of encouraging its citizens to under- 
stand all countries better, opportuni- 
ties for travel and work abroad increase 
each year. Many Americans have taken 
up what might be termed “semi-perma- 
nent” residence in other countries to 
pursue steady work in such fields as 
business, industry, agriculture, health, 
religion, and education. For the latter, 
there are rather elaborate exchange 
programs, Fulbright awards, consultant 
positions, ICA appointments, technical 
jobs, and a variety of research grants 
and scholarships to be had by qualified 
persons at all levels. Any teacher may 
well ask himself, “What about me? 
Could I do a successful job in another 
country? Would my family be happy 
in another culture? How would ‘they’ 
feel about me?” There are a thousand 
questions to be answered before you 
can close the last lock on the last suit- 
case, wave goodbye to the neighbors, 
and set out to board your plane or your 
ship for, let us say, far off Merovia. 
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Arthur Hoppe is well qualified to dis- 
cuss the many problems and opportuni- 
ties facing American educators as they 
work abroad. During 1954-55 the au- 
thor, recipient of a Fulbright scholar- 
ship, served as visiting professor of edu- 
cation and curriculum in Cairo, Egypt. 
His experiences should do much to help 
American educators prepare themselves 
to become more effective as EDUCATORS 
ABROAD. 











How Are Your Attitudes? 


Perhaps the most important ques- 
tions concern your own attitudes. Many 
Merovians will be more interested in 
you as an American and a great source 
of information about the United States 
than they will be in your professional 
mission. Most people in other coun- 
tries are very curious to know how you 
live. This is more important than a 
“foolproof” method of teaching mathe- 
matics to ninth grade American young- 
sters. Only as they slowly get to know 
you and your family will they begin to 
accept what you may have to offer. 
Only as you come to understand this 
foreign life and culture can you hope 
to adapt your own contribution so that 
it will prove acceptable to them. More 
than one person has stumbled to the 
brink of a nervous breakdown before 
learning these facts of life in foreign 
service. 

Humility is necessary for success 
abroad, and patience too. You will not 
be sent to some far-off country to dis- 
rupt their culture. If you aren’t care- 
ful, you won’t even make a dent in it. 
The people of the world are suspicious 
of Americans and their reasons for 














EDUCATORS ABROAD 


being in distant places. Don’t be 
startled if someone points a finger at 
you and asks bluntly, “Why are you 
here?” Better have an answer that is 
clear and reasonable! International 
understanding isn’t brought about by 
a few isolated experiences; it doesn’t 
happen in a day or a week or a month. 
There are at least two things of par- 
ticular importance that you can do. 
Make every effort to represent your 
own country in a fair and genuine way. 
A thorough working knowledge of 
America is essential. Merovians will 
have questions to ask, ranging from 
the social “Can you explain the treat- 
ment of Negroes in America?” to the 
political “What do the Republicans 
really stand for?” to industry, agricul- 
ture, history, even to “What is dacron 
and how much is it per meter?” or 
“How much do haircuts cost in Amer- 
ica?” If you can afford to carry along 
books, include one of the most recent 
almanacs, perhaps a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog, and a source book or two. 


Acquiring a Knowledge 
of the Country 


The other and equally important 
matter is that you acquire a_ better 
than superficial knowledge of Merov- 
ian life and culture: its history, eco- 
nomics, industry, religion, homelife, 
crafts, or any other scrap of Merovania 
you can find. Of course, there will be 
an orientation program to help you, 
but this can hardly do more than skim 
the surface. It may take place in Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in the faraway coun- 
try itself. In any case there are other 
sources for you to seek out beforehand. 
If you are lucky enough to have a 
Merovian or two in your own commu- 
nity where they may be studying or 
working, get acquainted with them; 
have them visit your home. Inciden- 
tally, they will be keenly interested in 
knowing you too. 
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Another source of help is your fel- 
low Americans who have worked in 
Merovia recently. It is worth your ef- 
fort to contact such people, even if you 
have to inquire through the agency 
which is sending you abroad. Besides 
the broader questions about life and 
culture in Merovia, you will need 
specific details about food, clothing, 
housing, health, education, exchange of 
money, social manners, and others. 


If you have difficulty locating Mero- 
vians in your locale, their Embassy in 
Washington will help. Libraries and 
tourist agencies will provide helpful 
books, films, pictures, or other mate- 
rials. Once you have asked your ques- 
tions and received your answers, sit 
down calmly with the information and 
realize that you have only scattered in- 
dividual reactions. Weigh them care- 
fully. While Merovia may not be quite 
as bright and sparkling as some have 
painted it, still it won’t be nearly as 
frightening as others say. In the proc- 
ess of learning about this new country 
and their people, you will experience 
a growing interest, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding; and when you arrive, your 
new Merovian friends will be sure that 
you were much interested in them or 
you would not have learned so much 
about them—and your path will be 
made smoother. 


Keeping an Open Mind 


On the other hand, a good many ill- 
founded misconceptions about Merovia 
will slow you down considerably. Peo- 
ple may say they are lazy or ignorant 
or dirty or surly or completely antag- 
onistic. Your job will be to keep an 
open mind. Don’t be like the teacher 
who was told that the natives in the 
country where she was to teach were 
never on time for their appointments. 
As a result she was always late for her 
own appointments, and only succeeded 
in annoying those natives who were 
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prompt. Your reward for being inter- 
ested and unbiased will be to find that 
Merovians are much like people every- 
where else—even in your own home 
town. They will be friendly and help- 
ful, and will do their best to make 
your stay in their country pleasant. 

The educator abroad is almost cer- 
tain to run into circumstances that are 
occasionally confusing and frustrating. 
For example, you may discover that 
your duties will vary a bit from what 
your appointment specified. One way 
of reducing this problem is to write 
your supervisor in Merovia and get a 
statement of your responsibilities in 
advance. It is always desirable that the 
things you hope to accomplish coincide 
with the things “they” hope you will 
accomplish. Yet it should not surprise 
you too much if your actual accom- 
plishments do not coincide with either. 

Communication is a problem for the 
typical American worker abroad, espe- 
cially for the first few months. The 
great majority of the world’s popula- 
tion does not understand English. 
Therefore, you will find at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage extremely rewarding. Everyone 
enjoys talking in his native tongue. 
Every host appreciates the guest who 
has troubled himself to learn even a 
little of the native language. 


Working With Your Colleague 


Another source of difficulty may be 
the lack of equipment, supplies, and re- 
sources for doing your work abroad. 
Perhaps nowhere else in the world will 
you find people so willing to spend 
money for things which facilitate work 
as here in America. 

The professional training of your 
colleagues in certain foreign countries 
may not compare with your own. The 
differences may be accounted for— 
either the resources are not available 
and the program is not yet established 
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to provide the particular breadth and 
depth of grasp; or the training pro- 
gram is oriented quite differently from 
yours so that your colleagues’ prepara- 
tions were of quite a different kind. 
One program of studies might be es- 
sentially free, public, decentralized, 
flexible, democratic; the other might 
be private, expensive, highly central- 
ized, rigidly controlled and static. It 
is understandable that the products of 
the two might have difficulty under- 
standing one another. 

Though his professional training 
may differ from yours, your colleague 
abroad will have practical “know-how” 
of a high order. It may seem strange 
to you that each important decision is 
preceded by a rather protracted social 
visit or a cup of tea or coffee or a pray- 
erful phrase—or all of these together. 
But this is not strange to the Mero- 
vian: He has lived with it; you haven't. 
So too, with his government, his 
church, his home, or his school. Fur- 
thermore, he will have to continue to 
live with them; you will not. He knows 
his land and his people. His dedica- 
tion to all these is more intimate and 
more certain than yours. 


It may take many months of hard 
work to begin to understand another 
people. Perhaps this is why the better 
programs for foreign service involve 
more than a year’s stay. Very likely as 
you gather your equipment and begin 
to pack for the trip home, you will 
mutter to yourself, “My work is just 
beginning to take hold. I am only be- 
ginning to understand.” Be grateful 
that you have had this opportunity to 
live in Merovia, to come to appreciate 
this land and these people. Be glad 
you were privileged to represent the 
United States in an effort to encourage 
other people to understand us better. 
If, in addition, you were able to be of 
some help to these people, you can be 
justly proud of your work abroad. 








Catholic Teacher Education: An Evaluation! 


Sister M. Clarissa Doyle, O.P. 


Dominican Junior College 
Blauvelt, New York 


Catuouic colleges and universi- 
ties assuming responsibility for prepar- 
ing teachers for America’s schools have 
endeavored to meet regional, state, and 
local requirements and also to empha- 
size the ultimate aim of Christ-like 
character development. There is, how- 
ever, a pressing need for evaluating this 
Catholic teacher education to deter- 
mine whether Catholic programs are 
living up to their basic principles as 
well as meeting modern professional 
demands. 


The Study 


A study was made by the writer to 
appraise critically the undergraduate 
programs for prospective high school 
teachers. Questionnaires were sent to 
one hundred sixty-eight teacher educa- 
tion institutions under Catholic aus- 
pices in the United States and replies 
were received from sixty per cent (one 
hundred universities and colleges) lo- 
cated in thirty-three states and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. Since all sections of 
the country are represented and all 
sizes of institutions are included, the 
conclusions should present a fair esti- 
mate of this phase of Catholic educa- 
tion. 


1This material is based on the unpublished 
doctor’s dissertation, “Secondary School Teach- 
er Education in the Catholic Colleges and 
Universities of the United States,” of the 
School of Education, Fordham University, 
New York, 1955. 
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A set of standards for teacher educa- 
tion was formulated from a study of 
the literature in the field, especially 
that of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Although the formulated standards are 
not proposed as definitive, they are 
significant as criteria considered impor- 
tant by authorities engaged in the 
study of teacher preparation. 

Since every aspect of a teacher edu- 
cation program affects the education of 
the prospective teachers, well-planned 
organization of teacher education is 
basically important in all its phases to 
coordinate all parts of the program be- 
fore it is put into operation. Less than 
two-fifths of the universities and col- 
leges in the inquiry make their teacher 
education program a cooperative con- 
cern of the entire institution. This is 
significant since a majority of the sur- 
veyed institutions apparently regard 
teacher education as incidental. Use of 
total institutional facilities is thus 
denied, and the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram is limited at the outset. However, 
one basic principle of good organiza- 
tion is generally evident in the findings 
because responsibility for the organi- 
zation and administration of the teach- 
er education program is vested in a 
major division of the institution in 
nearly seven-eighths of the universities 
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and colleges. The existing divisions, 
departments, or schools of education 
therefore, through zealous, well-in- 
formed administrative officers, can 
create an appreciation for the prob- 
lems of teacher education which even- 
tually may lead to general utilization 
of the resources of the entire institu- 


ion. 

Specific, written objectives distinct 
for teacher candidates are almost en- 
tirely non-existent in the one hundred 
institutions in the survey. This means 
that nearly all the teacher education 
programs lack fundamental guidance 
in attaining the goals set for teacher 
education in general, and for Catholic 
teacher education in particular. The 
basis for evaluation and reorganization 
of the programs is likewise missing. 


Selection of Faculty and Students 


Special qualifications for the teacher 
education faculty are required in most 
of the universities and colleges. The 
two chief regulations in almost four- 
fifths of the institutions stipulate that 
the staff members understand modern 
high school teaching needs and pro- 
vide for the functioning of the Catholic 
philosophy of life in their teaching. 
To assure professional competency, a 
majority of the colleges require the 
faculty to be familiar with high school 
problems and to supervise the practice 
teaching in high school classes. Less 
than one-fifth of the universities and 
colleges specify the background of high 
school teaching experience which is be- 
ing increasingly stressed today for sec- 
ondary school teacher educators. The 
use of Catholic textbooks is the only 
means employed by the majority of the 
institutions to insure that the faculty 
will be Catholic in its philosophy and 
viewpoint, though nearly half of the 
colleges require members of the staff 
to be trained in Catholic philosophy. 
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Almost one-fifth of the institutions 
have no special requirement on this 
point, and they seem to leave this fun- 
datmental matter to chance in an age 
when sound principles of Christian 
truth are being universally challenged. 

Careful selection of teacher candi- 
dates was evident from the replies of 
most of the cooperating institutions. 
Evidence of good health, interest in 
teaching, graduation from an _ ac- 
credited secondary school, maintenance 
of college grades, “C” or above, com- 
petence in basic English, evidence of 
personal and social competence, and 
final selection on total competencies 
are criteria included in a majority of 
the colleges. While approximately 
seven-tenths of the institutions provide 
a guidance and counseling service as 
well as a progressive screening pro- 
gram, just less than half of them use 
selective admissions to choose their ap- 
plicants for teacher education pro- 
grams. Screening out those who are 
manifestly unfit for teaching at the out- 
set and providing remedial work for 
those who require it are, consequently, 
not presently in some programs. AIl- 
though four-fifths of the cooperating 
colleges employ at last five specific 
procedures for teacher selection, a 
more careful planning of devices to in- 
clude all phases of corapetence in high 
school teacher candid,ites seems to be 
generally needed. 


The Curriculum 


A wide range of learning experiences 
for complete developrient of prospec- 
tive teachers is provided in the coop- 
erating institutions exwept in the fields 
of art and music which are neglected in 
four-fifths of the programs, and in 
mathematics in over two-fifths of the 
programs. Non-Catholic teacher can- 
didates, however, do not always receive 
a complete preparation since they are 
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excused from philosophy in almost 
two-fifths of the colleges and from 
theology or religion in about three- 
fourths of them. These students are 
moreover deprived of cne or both of 
the important means of integration so 
vital to anyone entering the teaching 
profession. Organization of the learn- 
ing experiences into a threefold pat- 
tern of general, specialized, and pro- 
fessional education is not generally pre- 
valent among the cooperating institu- 
tions. Teacher education seems to be 
synonymous with professional educa- 
tion in most of the colleges, and it is 
regarded rather as a necessary append- 
age to the regular colleye program in 
order to fulfill the requirements for 
state certification. 

General Education in most of the 
programs includes prescribed courses 
from the general areas of learning dis- 
tributed throughout the entire four 
years in a departmental arrangement. 
It is integrated with professional educa- 
tion in three-eighths of the colleges for 
two years or more. Some unification 
within General Education is attempted 
in two-fifths of the institutions by 
means of broad fields courses, survey 
courses, and seminars, while integra- 
tion of course offerings with life activi- 
ties is practiced in nearly all the pro- 
grams. 

Specialized education for prospective 
high school teachers does not differ 
greatly from that offered to all college 
students in most institutions. Two- 
thirds of the colleges have no pro- 
visions for integrating specialized edu- 
cation with professional education, and 
more than half of the colleges provide 
no form of integration among depart- 
ments or subjects. The divisional ma- 
jor pattern recommended for teacher 
preparation is found, however, in one- 
fourth of the colleges, particularly in 
the social studies and in general sci- 
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ence. Functional emphasis needed for 
teaching purposes is provided by means 
of group work methods and audio- 
visual aids in most colleges. 

Professional education, begun for 
the most part in the junior year, is in- 
variably a non-integrated pattern of 
short, distinct educational courses, Di- 
rect experience by means of prelimi- 
nary laboratory experiences is usually 
offered in the senior year, but better 
planning of these activities to include 
earlier and more varied contacts with 
youth, schools, community, and broad- 
er social realities is needed. The cul- 
minating experience of a minimum of 
ninety hours of student teaching is re- 
quired in a majority of the colleges; 
inclusion of some full-time work is not 
generally prevalent. Student teachers 
are visited regularly by college officials 
in a majority of the institutions, but 
careful selection and training of the 
cooperating classroom teachers who 
bear the responsibility of daily super- 
vision is generally lacking. Confer- 
ences with student teachers are held 
frequently, and evaluation of the stu- 
dent teaching by some form of super- 
visory record is provided in most of the 
plans. In two-thirds of the universities 
and colleges, all supervising officials 
and teachers share in the total evalua- 
tion of the student teaching. 


Evaluation of a teacher education 
program presupposes a definition of 
objectives to be attained whereby the 
effectiveness of the institution in meet- 
ing them may be determined. In a 
Catholic institution the primary, super- 
natural objective as well as secondary 
objectives must be included. Since ob- 
jectives for the teacher education pro- 
grams are almost entirely lacking in 
the cooperative institutions, no reliable 
evaluation is possible. In attempting 
to evaluate their programs more than 
half of the respondents did not state 
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the supernatural aim as the distinguish- 
ing element in their teacher education 
program under Catholic auspices. No 
strong or weak point of considerable 
importance was included by a majority 
of the officials, and proposed plans for 
improvement were vague. Faculty par- 
ticipation in evaluation of the teacher 
education program is effected in nearly 
half of the institutions by means of 
faculty meeting discussions. Less than 
three-tenths of the colleges include in- 
terviews with alumni, and only one- 
twelfth include interviews with stu- 
dents whose suggestions and experi- 
ences can be very helpful in a total pro- 
gram of evaluation. The use of con- 
sultants, visits to other teacher prepar- 
ing institutions, and the conducting of 
special studies are employed in only 
one-fourth or less of the colleges. De- 
spite these limitations, almost two- 
thirds of the cooperating officials are 
generally satisfied with their teacher 
education programs. 


Recommendations 

The recommendations proposed here 
are not intended as a set pattern, but 
as a possible means of initiating inter- 
est and stimulating study and experi- 
mentation according to the needs and 
possibilities in individual situations. 

The organization of a sound pro- 
gram of teacher education demands 
that teacher education be an all-insti- 
tution function centralized in a major 
division of the institution. Specific, 
written objectives, imbued with the su- 
pernatural aim of Christian education, 
should be prepared and continually re- 
vised so that they may guide the forma- 
tion of an integrated pattern of teach- 
er education and provide a basis for 
the regular evaluation and reorganiza- 
tion of the total teacher education pro- 
gram. It is of the utmost importance 
that teacher education faculty members 
possess competencies which will insure 


an understanding of modern high 
school teaching needs and the ability 
to make the Catholic philosophy of life 
function in their classes. Since the ex- 
cellence of a program is dependent 
upon the basic material with which it 
is to work, careful and early selection, 
progressive screening, and counseling 
of teacher candidates throughout the 
entire preparation is required. 

The total curriculum should include 
experiences in the major fields of 
knowledge organized in a three-fold 
pattern based on the recommendations 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. General education should em- 
brace from three-eighths to one-half of 
the total program, should be distrib- 
uted over the entire four years, and 
should be integrated with professional 
education. General and _ specialized 
education combined should include 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the total 
time. Professional education, which 
should cover from one-eighth to one- 
sixth or even from 15 to 20 per cent of 
the entire time, should begin early in 
the program and culminate in a mini- 
mum of ninety hours of well supervised 
and evaluated student teaching, includ- 
ing some full-time work. Unification 
within each of the three phases of 
teacher education should be provided 
by a broad field or divisional presenta- 
tion of subject matter in general and 
specialized education, by enlarged 
blocks of subject matter in professional 
education, and by relating the areas of 
learning to life activities. 

Regular evaluation of the teacher 
education program based on the writ- 
ten objectives, should be made annual- 
ly by administrators, assisted by mem- 
bers of the staff, alumni, students and 
special consultants so as to define 
strengths and weaknesses and indicate 
definite means of improvement. Ad- 
ministrators and staff members who 
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undertake this evaluation should be 
specifically educated in modern teacher 
preparation, in addition to general 
college work. 

Definite policies should be main- 
tained by the Catholic teacher educa- 
tion institution on the maintenance of 
a Catholic atmosphere, the encourag- 
ing of authorship among faculty mem- 
bers, and the developing of better pub- 
lic relations. 

No reorganization of teacher educa- 
tion can be begun until administrators 
are brought to see the need for it. The 
basic recommendation offered, there- 
fore, is that special preparation be 
given to administrators of teacher edu- 
cation programs so that these officials 
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may be directed and devoted to up- 
grading the character and efficiency of 
Christian education by staffing schools 
with graduates of Catholic colleges 
who exemplify a true philosophy of 
life together with academic back- 
ground and professional competence 
equal to the demands of youth in the 
high schools of America today. 

A strong program of teacher prepa- 
ration based on the ideals of a Chris- 
tian democracy can accomplish a great 
deal in a positive way to offset the dis- 
integrating forces which are striving to 
undermine the American way of life. 
Capable and courageous teacher educa- 
tors are the leaders in this able army of 
intellect and will. 








The Evolution of English in American Education 


Edna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Uline a well-known anology, we 
may say that a person planning a trip 
finds that the road by which he travels 
and the kinds of conveyance available 
are determined by the epoch in which 
he lives. The individual traveler 
chooses his vehicle (e.g., automobile, 
bus, train, or plane) and his route 
(e.g., country lane or superhighway) 
according to his strength, purpose, in- 
terest, time, social position, and finan- 
cial status. So in language arts educa- 
tion, the subject matter is selected and 
the method is chosen in terms of satis- 
factory outcomes; the subject and the 
method, likes modes of transportation, 
apparently are determined by the epoch 
in which man lives, moves, and finds 
meaning. 

If we glance over the pages of the 
history of education for the last cen- 
tury and a half and select those items 
which have to do with teaching the 
English language in our schools, we 
note the extent of change in subject 
matter included in the English curricu- 
lum, and several innovations in method 
of approach as well as an expansion 
of the table of objectives. 


Practicality in Early American 
Education 

In the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury an increasingly redoubtable claim- 
ant to the intellectual allegiances of 
men began to challenge the dominant 
demands of the religious and classical 
patterns of literary education. This 
was the ideal or principle of social 
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utility with its moorings in political 
ideals, economic motives, and scientific 
interest'. The most elaborate plan for 
a utilitarian education in the colonial 
period was set forth by Benjamin 
Franklin in his Proposals Relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania. Franklin believed that expert- 
ness in the use of the English language 
is one of the most useful accomplish- 
ments a person can acquire. He makes 
specific recommendations for the 
achievement of this objective: 


The English language might be taught by 
grammar; in which some of our best writers, 
as Tillotson, Addison, Pope, Algernon Sidney, 
Cato’s Letters, etc, should be classics. The 
styles principally to be cultivated, being the 
clear and the concise. Reading should also be 
taught, and pronouncing properly, distinctly, 
emphatically, not with an even tone, which 
under-does, nor a theatrical, which over-does 
nature.2 


From the begining of the nineteenth 
century the study of the English lan- 
guage was the principal subject in the 
elementary curriculum, in accordance 
with the aim to increase the literacy of 
the general population. Whatever 
name may have been in popular usage, 
it generally included writing, reading, 
spelling, and eventually the rules of 


1R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, 
A History of Education in American Culture 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953). See also 
. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Edu- 
cation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947). 

2As quoted by The American Youth Com- 
mission in What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach (Washington, D. C: The American 
Council on Education, 1940) . 
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grammar, rhetoric, and composition. 
Of considerable significance were sev- 
eral changes in the content and out- 
look of the language arts. Reading, 
for example, tended to move away 
from rote memorization and imitation 
toward concern with understanding. 
McGuffey’s graded series of readers 
stressed the middle class virtues (re- 
ligious morality, patriotism, and pru- 
dent practical morality) as a means of 
“getting ahead in life.” Spelling, which 
in the colonial days had been an as- 
pect of reading, began to assume the 
role of an independent subject; and 
Webster’s “blue-h:~ked speller,” a 
favorite for a hunaded years after its 
publication in 1748, was replete with 
moralistic and patriotic sentences, serv- 
ing as a whetstone upon which many 
a schoolboy sharpened his wits and 
mental power. Grammar, too, tended 
to apply increasingly to everyday lan- 
guage; and Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar, representing the disciplinary 
and literacy aims, constituted the gram- 
matical diet for students in the schools 
of both England and America’. 


Perhaps to clarify this statement con- 
cerning the teaching of grammar, I 
may be permitted to digress a little 
from the topic to discuss the historical 
background of grammar teaching. In 
the thirteenth century, English chil- 
dren learned Latin from a grammar 
book. When English became the pop- 
ular language in the classroom, it was 
thought that it too must be learned 
from a grammar book. As one might 
expect, American schoolmasters im- 
ported the grammars of their English 
fathers, and wrote more of their own. 
So in a way there is perpetuated the 
assumption that children come to 
school to learn a foreign language. 


In spite of the Proposals Franklin 
made in 1749 and in spite of his influ- 


Butts, Loc. Cit. 


ence on secondary education, the study 
of English was definitely in an inferior 
position in the secondary schools at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Latin grammar schools had 
not taught the mother tongue at all. 
Although the academies had begun to 
give it some attention, the classical de- 
partments in many academies so domi- 
nated the scene that “English courses” 
held an inferior status and were in the 
main designed for those to whom the 
classical course precluded success. What 
complicated the situation even more 
was the fact that the War of Independ- 
ence caused an educational setback, 
most of the rural and parochial schools 
closing, and many of the Latin gram- 
mar schools and academies. 


New Emphases in the Nineteenth 
Century 


Fortunately, however, this depres- 
sion in education was not to last. 
Schools were reopened; new subjects 
were added; new emphases were given. 
Interestingly enough, the increased 
study of the English language arts was 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the secondary school curricu- 
lum in the course of the nineteenth 
century. By 1860 grammar, composi- 
tion, rhetoric, and literature appeared 
most often in the study of English, 
while language and word analysis were 
also important. In the last half of this 
century, often called the period of 
standardization, the morale of the Eng- 
lish teacher was high. Teachers en- 
joyed the greatest confidence in the 
rightness and effectiveness of what they 
were teaching*. Grammar began in the 
third grade and continued through the 
eighth grade and through high school. 
Teachers knew exactly what to teach 
and how to teach. Their students were 
usually successful in the examinations 


4Robert C. Pooley, “Where Are We At?” 
English Journal 39: 496-504; November, 1950. 
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for which they were trained. Teachers, 
students, and the public were happy; 
they believed in grammar as a disci- 
plinary subject and its magical power 
to transfer formal abilities into expres- 
sional skills. 

And yet, as one might expect, there 
were some who were dissatisfied with 
the quality of expression used by stu- 
dents. But not until 1873, when Har- 
vard College established English com- 
position as a part of its entrance re- 
quirements, was there concerted effort 
on the part of secondary schools to de- 
velop abilities in English communica- 
tion®. About the same time numerous 
colleges began to base their entrance 
examinations upon certain master- 
pieces of English literature: Silas 
Marner, The Ancient Mariner; The 
Vicar of Wakefield, The Last of the 
Mohicans, Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies, Milton’s minor 
poems, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, The 
Tempest, Julius Caesar, and Addison's 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. The Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform En- 
trance Requirements in English obvi- 
ously selected books which are worth- 
while from the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent of English literature, but which 
in many cases are too mature for teen- 
agers. Nevertheless, the Conference 
played an important role in the teach- 
ing of English in America: it was large- 
ly instrumental in establishing English 
as an important study in the high 
school curriculum throughout the 


country®. 


The Study of English as the Art 
of Communication 


After 1900, time-honored boundary 
lines in English teaching were attacked. 


Sjohn J. DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and 
Helen Rand Miller, Teaching Secondary School 
English (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951). 

6jJames P. Hosic, Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1917). 


English, many teachers contended, em- 
braced more than grammar, or com- 
position, or literature; rather it was a 
“judicious combination of these three 
component parts.” They began to ask 
such questions as this, “Why should 
not our high school classes in literature 
enjoy books which are suited to their 
day and age?” As a result of dissatis- 
faction of individual teachers with the 
restrictions of literary analysis and 
grammar grinding, a joint committee 
was formed in 1917 from the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
This group expressed disapproval of 
the English course which as a whole 
was tending to formality, scholasticism, 
and over-maturity. They proposed that 
high school students gain command of 
the art of communication in speech 
and writing, and that they learn to 
read thoughtfully, to form taste for 
good reading, and to find worthwhile 
books.? 

In the 1920’s Professor Fries of 
Michigan published a series of papers 
pointing out the discrepancies between 
current English practice and eight- 
eenth-century rules as set down in our 
grammar texts and learned by students 
of English. In the same decade ap- 
peared Sterling A. Leonard’s doctoral 
dissertation, The Doctrine of Correct- 
ness in English Usage, 1700-1800, 
which is an analysis of the eighteenth- 
century tampering with English to 
“improve” it. Leonard’s conclusion is 
one easy to accept: Our school courses 
and texts in English need thorough re- 
vision in light of the facts of language 
history and of current usage.® Later the 


tIbid. 

8Sterling Andrus Leonard, The Doctrine of 
Correctness in English Usage 1700-1800 (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 1929) . 
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work of Leonard and his associates, 
Current English Usage, was published. 
Presenting convincing proof of Berg- 
son’s doctrine that nothing is perma- 
nent but change, this volume removed 
the remaining props from under the 
drill mastery by showing that the me- 
ticulous choices, rules, and accuracies 
which English teachers emphasized so 
endlessly, and sometimes futilely, had 
little justification.® 

By the mid-thirties the entire at- 
mosphere and aims of English teaching 
had changed, and one trusts, for the 
better. Teachers had boldly challenged 
the assumption that the only good 
book was an old book. Furthermore, 
the modified requirements of the col- 
leges allowed teachers to select within 
broad limits the literature they and 
their students liked. Cousequently, 
English classes actually became rather 
exciting through the substitution of 
choices for fixtures. 


Recent Developments 


Until rather recently, attention to 
the language arts has been in terms of 
the separate fields of which this area 
of learning is composed. However, in 
1935 the National Council of Teachers 
of English, representing all parts of the 
country, all school levels from kinder- 
garten through college, and all phases 
of the English program, published An 
Experience Curriculum in English. 
This furnished a helpful analysis of the 
aspects of writing, reading, and speak- 
ing that were important in everyday 
life.1° As such it stressed the inherent 
unity of the several language arts areas 
and brought into focus a point of view 
toward their interrelationships. 


Sterling Andrus Leonard, et al., Current 
English Usage (Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932). 

10W. Wilbur Hatfield, (ed.) An Experience 
Curriculum in English (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1935) . 


An analysis of this “epochal” report 
reveals several innovations in thought 
about teaching the English language 
arts. One of the “new ideas” is that 
growth in language and reading abili- 
ties is continuous and is not contingent 
upon specific grade placement of indi- 
vidual items. Another is that “instru- 
mental” grammar should replace the 
traditional grammar-in-isolation and 
should be taught directly as an aid in 
the improvement of an_ individual’s 
speaking and writing. Still another 
innovation concerns the free reading 
movement, whereby an individual may 
profit by a wide variety of reading ex- 
perience and may read non-literary as 
well as literary materials." 


The Stanford Language Investiga- 
tion, carried on between 1937 and 1940 
in a number of California schools by 
staff members of Stanford University, 
has an important role in the teaching 
of English.12 In this investigation, 
emphasis was given to teaching the 
language arts as a vital part of human 
living, and to the consequent replace- 
ment of routine and traditional teach- 
ing programs with those “designed and 
tested” to meet specific personal and 
social needs. It stressed the relation- 
ship of language and guidance, the in- 
divisibility of English and the other 
subject areas, the necessity of replacing 
outmoded tradition with unified pur- 
poseful action. Those reporting on this 
educational endeavor present evidence 
to indicate the effect of listening, read- 
ing, speaking, and writing upon the 
mental health of students and upon 
their personal and social relationships. 


In the face of ever-present criticism 
of the teaching of English—now be- 
cause it is too traditional, too conserva- 
tive, and too concerned with the de- 


11DeBoer, Kaulfers, and Miller, Loc. Cit. 

12Holland D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, 
and Grayson N. Kefauver, English for Social 
Living (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943). 
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velopment of narrow and scholarly 
skills, and again, because it gives too 
little attention to the Three R's and 
too much to fads, fancies, and frills— 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English appointed in 1945 a Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. This 
group was to study the place of the 
language arts in modern life, to analyze 
child and adolescent needs and meth- 
ods of learning, and to prepare a series 
of volumes on the English curriculum 
based on sound democratic principles 
and extensive research concerning the 
best development of language power. 
Classroom teachers from the preschool 
through the graduate school, experts 
in child psychology, elementary school 
and high school principals, a librarian 
and a college president, pooled their 
judgment on the kind of language pro- 
gram needed in school and college to- 
day. Their basic platform is that “at 
the heart of any curriculum are the 
needs of each individual learner and 
the demands of a democratic society.” 


Now, what does this mean for the 
teacher whose job is to teach English? 
True, there is still much “traditional” 
subject matter in English and there are 
many “traditional” English teachers. 
Nevertheless, since the publication of 
The English Language Arts by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
leaders in English teaching are being 
guided by a philosophy firmly estab- 
lished upon an understanding of the 


18National Council of Teachers of English, 
The English Language Arts (New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1952) . 


nature and growth of language power. 
Basic to this philosophy are two prin- 
ciples: (1) language power, i.e., speak- 
ing, reading, writing, and listening, is 
an integral part of the learner’s growth; 
and (2) language power is developed 
in a social situation.* It is a recogni- 
tion then that “the process of commu- 
nication always involves thought, ex- 
pression in either speaking or writing, 
and reception and comprehension eith- 
er by listening or reading.”® 

Obviously, the study of the English 
language has been slow in achieving 
status in our schools, achieving it first 
in the elementary, later in the second- 
ary school. At the same time teachers 
have been making a consistent effort to 
adjust material and methods to the 
times. Although the public has long 
been conscious of English as communi- 
cation, the school at last is recognizing 
the place of communication in the af- 
fairs of men. And withal, the school is 
recognizing that the study of English is 
not only an integral part of the sequen- 
tial development of children and ado- 
lescents but also a communication proc- 
ess, the key which the child or adoles- 
cent must use to enter society, to assert 
himself, and to make a success or fail- 
ure of his life. 

With this, we may be reminded of 
the words of Walter Lippmann: “To 
teach language is to be dealing every 
day with the main instrument of civil- 
ized living.” 

15Frederick Reeve, “Toward a go 


of Communication,” Education 72: 445 
March, 1952. 
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The College Teacher as Counselor 


Junius A. Davis 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Sou of us are convinced that the 
college teacher is not, should not, or 
cannot be a counselor. Holders of 
convictions of this sort are advised to 
read Diederich’s paper entitled “How 
to Run Away from an Educational 
Problem.”! This little treatise gives 
one such techniques of evasion as 
“profess not to have the answer; this 
lets you out of having any answer,” or 
“carry the problem over into other 
fields; show that it exists everywhere, 
hence is of no concern.” 

No matter what our convictions may 
be, the majority of us are thankful that 
some of our teachers were also our 
counselors. Let us examine for a mo- 
ment a few definitions of counseling 
that some professionals (usually teach- 
ers, too) have provided. 

Robinson has defined counseling as 
“(Any) two-person situation in which 
one person . . . is helped to adjust more 
effectively to himself and to his envi- 
ronment.”? A later reference to coun- 
seling has advantages beyond parsi- 
mony: simply “individualized instruc- 
tion.”” 

Rogers, a clinical psychologist work- 
ing in the main with what has been 
described as mildly maladjusted per- 


ip. F. Diederich, “How To Run Away from 
and Educational Problem,” Progressive Edu- 
cation XIX: 8: 167; 1942. 

2F. P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures 
in Student Counseling (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950), p. 3. 

81 bid., p. 5. 
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sons, defines counseling as “. . . a defi- 
nitely structured, permissive relation- 
ship which allows the client to gain an 
understanding of himself to a degree 
which enables him to take positive 
steps in the light of his new orienta- 
tion.””¢ 

Williamson states, “That part of 
modern education referred to as coun- 
seling is one of the personalized and in- 
dividualized processes designed to aid 
the individual to learn school subject 
matter, citizenship traits, social and 
personal values and habits . . . to assist 
(the student) to learn effective ways 
of identifying and then achieving de- 
sired and desirable goals.” 

Strang defines counseling as a 
face to face relationship in which the 
counselor helps a person to gain in- 
sight, a new orientation, a more ac- 
ceptable self-concept, better ways of 
thinking about life’s problems and re- 
lationships, new technics of living. 
Counseling may vary from rather su- 
perficial advice-giving to much deeper 
levels of helping the individual to gain 
genuine insight into his attitudes, be- 
havior, and relationships.’’¢ 

Professional counselors probably 
would agree that these definitions have 


4C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
(New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1942), p. 18. 

5E. G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 2-3. 

6Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in Col- 
lege and Secon 7 School (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949), p. 7-8. 
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not been drawn from one school, one 
class of experts, or from representatives 
of one particular theoretical bias; how- 
ever, there are common elements. 
First, none of these rule the teacher 
out as counselor—if, of course, he ever 
permits himself to be available for in- 
dividual conference with students. Sec- 
ond, counseling involves a relationship 
between two people, the counselor and 
the counseled. Finally, there is agree- 
ment that the counselor must help the 
counselee to help himself, or to take 
some action which will lead to more 
effective behavior outside of and be- 
yond the counseling situation. This, it 
may be noted, may throw some doubts 
on the usefulness of lecturing per se 
outside the motivational gestalt the 
classroom situation provides; though 
counseling may be thought of as “indi- 
vidualized instruction,” usual instruc- 
tional techniques may not be effective. 
We are stating that bringing the coun- 
selee to a point where he may tell him- 
self may be more effective. For intelli- 
gent persons who can trick young chil- 
dren into believing that 7:00 p.m. is a 
logical time for bed, or who can some- 
times lead students to feel that they 
are the ones making exciting discov- 
eries about the beauty of music or the 
value of thinking, this does not imply 
so much skill as care, so much special- 
ized experience as awareness of the dy- 
namics of the situation, or so much 
stature as self-insight. Prospective col- 
lege teachers, as prospective public 
school teachers, should include in their 
graduate program of study courses de- 
signed to aid in the understanding of 
self and others (i.e., mental hygiene, 
or the psychology of adjustment, 
developmental psychology, guidance, 
etc.). It is not by accident that such 
courses have received emphasis and ex- 
perienced dramatic development in 
teachers colleges. 


With or without such preparation, 


teachers need to be sensitive to two 
major areas: (1) the needs of the stu- 
dent, and (2) some basic principles for 
acceptably helping him, as a teacher- 
counselor to satisfy these needs. Both of 
these areas will be dealt with in turn. 


Needs of College Students 


What kinds of needs are we likely to 
find, then, in college students? Psychol- 
ogists and sociologists have described 
the late adolesceixt as one snared in the 
maze his culture and his age have as- 
signed him. He is an amateur at being 
independent, yet he strives for full free- 
dom and self-sufficiency with the first 
real scent of it flaring his nostrils. 
Though flexible to a greater degree 
than he will ever again be, he is seeking 
to test and crystallize a self-concept 
provided by the accumulation of ex- 
periences, socially interpreted, gone 
before him. He needs to commit him- 
self to some ways of life, to find some 
compatible roles to play or positions to 
take, both in terms of values and 
(more pragmatically, perhaps) in 
terms of vocational objectives. He 
seeks something more mature to replace 
his childhood conceptions of religion 
and of right and wrong, yet something 
which can have the same frank solidity 
to it. He behaves as if he is acutely 
concerned (although he may deny it) 
with the relationships he establishes 
with peers of both sexes. Finally, we 
should not let the more intriguing 
“psychological” dynamics cloud the 
fact that he is faced with the usual 
problems of surviving in an academic 
environment, where “surviving” means 
not only “staying in” but also living up 
to or exceeding his own and others’ 
conception of himself; yet, he is often, 
we find, poorly trained not only in how 
to solve for X, but also in the rudi- 
ments of how to read purposefully, or 
how to set thoughts on paper meaning- 
fully. 
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Three Guiding Principles 

We are sometimes too much aware 
that everything we do, including noth- 
ing, has therapeutic significance. How 
may we sharpen what we do: What can 
counseling psychology offer, from the 
experience of professionals, or from 
empirical research, to aid the teacher 
in this responsibility? Perhaps basic in 
most formulations, and implicit in all 
that is said here in this paper is the 
notion of providing an acceptant at- 
mosphere. The word “acceptant” has 
been chosen with care. It does not im- 
ply that one has to agree or disagree 
with the counselee, that one has to 
prostitute his own values, or that one 
must make a choice between “I like 
you” or “I dislike you.” Rather, ac- 
ceptance here means letting the indi- 
vidual know his feelings are under- 
stood, and that his rights as an indi- 
vidual to have such feelings are recog- 
nized. This, as one writer suggests, is 
rooted in a deep and geninue respect 
for others. The function of the accept- 
ant atmosphere comes into play in this 
way: When the counselee can experi- 
ence in another an acceptance of as- 
pects of himself, he can take the same 
attitude toward himself, thereby be- 
coming free for growth. Stated more 
directly, this means: Never, never un- 
derestimate what giving a student your 
undivided attention for a few minutes 
may do. 

A second tenet might be phrased 
“set the right example.” The maturity 
of the counselor can be as contagious 
as is the teacher’s interest in his sub- 
ject. Reflection upon our own adoles- 
cence will tell us that becoming a role 
model, or ego-ideal of sorts, is attained 
by implicit rather than explicit means. 
A glowing account of how oneself 
solved similar problems appeals more 
to the counselor than to the counselee. 

A third guiding principle is two- 
fold: Let him talk; help him talk. Elec- 
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trical recordings of our interviews with 
students would often surprise us in 
terms of how easy it is for us to domi- 
nate the conversation. It is the student 
who in the last analysis can reach the 
acceptable solution, not ourselves. This 
aspect has led some responsible re- 
searchers to use the ratio of counselor 
to counselee verbage as one criterion of 
successful therapy. 

As the counselor listens, he must 
make two evaluations: one of the coun- 
selee in the counselor’s world, and one 
of how the counselee sees himself in his 
own private phenomenal world. We 
watch how he acts and reacts in terms 
of our more adequate conception of 
how he should act. If the disparity be- 
tween these two classes of evaluations 
is great, then the greater the need for 
help one of us has. If the two are in 
agreement, then generally the more 
direct is the course that can be taken. 
We must remember that sometimes the 
disparity disappears when we let our- 
selves learn more about the counselee; 
or, that sometimes the counselee finds 
he must reflect some problems by talk- 
ing about more socially acceptable 
ones. It is generally safe to assume, 
though, that the student’s behavior and 
interpretations of his situation are very 
meaningful to him; it is our inade- 
quacy to attain insight into him and 
his world which may make him appear 
disorganized and out-of-step with reali- 
ty. 

Importance of Counselee’s Feeling 

It is frequently surprising to good 
lay counselors that it was as late as 1942 
before the professional literature recog- 
nized and made explicit the impor- 
tance of the counselee’s feeling, rather 
than the intellectual or factual content 
of his comments, as the key to a success- 
ful interview. Facts in themselves are 
frequently not at stake, as we learn 
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upon seeing the many counselees who 
are aware of the significant facts in a 
problem situation, but don’t know 
what to do about them. Clarification 
of the feeling-tone is frequently the 
open-sesame to some satisfactory reso- 
lution. One must remember, however, 
that insight into such a problem is 
more meaningful when the counselee 
reaches it himself, rather than when 
he has his problem solved for him. In 
letting him have some of the fun, we 
generally discover that helping a young 
person to grow and to develop in im- 
portant aspects can be more genuinely 
and permanently satisfying than can be 
playing God by moralizing, jumping 
to “obvious” conclusions, or setting 
ourselves up as the self-styled ultimate 
authority on adolescent matters. In 
this frame of reference, it is easy to un- 
derstand why counselors soon learn 
that they never really win any argu- 
ments. 

We are aware, then, that advice may 
frequently be easy to give but inappro- 
priate; we are equally aware that all 
advice should not be ruled out. Young- 
sters have learned the hard way that 
advice may mean “you are inadequate, 
without my superior wisdom, to handle 
this or that” (whereupon they general- 
ly conclude and often go to great 
lengths to prove that the adviser is the 
inadequate one!) ; yet, when advice is 
genuinely needed, and the giver is not 
so intent on using it to enhance his 
own self-concept, it can be most help- 
ful. Advice is generally appropriate 
when (1) it is such as to lead the ad- 
vised towards weaning himself from 
the necessity of receiving it, and/or 
when (2) factual information which 
the counselor has is needed to make 
an adequate decision. Few professional 
counselors who deal with the wide 
range of normal individuals are will- 
ing to state that they do not leave final 
decisions up to the counselee; this is 


not a dodging of responsibility, but a 
recognition that the counselee alone 
can have all the elements needed. Our 
job is to help the counselee to develop 
to the point where he may deal with 
these elements in harmony with him- 
self and others. 

At first glance, it seems incongruous 
that the more expert the counselor, the 
more frequently he seeks recourse to 
other authority. Matters discussed in 
confidence must be kept confidential, 
of course; but the “case conference” 
with experienced teachers, skilled ad- 
ministrators, or professional specialty 
counselors may be helpful both in un- 
derstanding the student and in helping 
him. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this is not an effort to echo 
the once popular line of many psychol- 
ogists who have made us too aware of 
the inadequacies of and biases in “sub- 
jective” experience. If you can believe 
in yourself, call on your knowledge of 
young people and their problems. It 
has taken you many years of “study” to 
acquire it, and psychologists or others 
can seldom offer satisfactory replace- 
ments. We can find discussion with 
others helpful in checking the ade- 
quacy of our own developing interpre- 
tations. 

This leads to a final principle for the 
conduct of the counseling interview: 
When specialized attention is called for, 
help the student locate and accept that 
attention. Get to know the various 
student personnel functions and peo- 
ple on your campus: the deans; the in- 
firmary; the testing service; the voca- 
tional, academic, and personal coun- 
selors; the psychiatric resources, if 
available; the chaplains and student 
ministers; the dormitory counselors. 
Visit them, find out what their special 
competences and defined roles really 
involve, size them up (if you find them 
all quacks, take another good look at 
yourself!). Successful counseling can 
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frequently involve just guiding the stu- 
dent to the right source of such spe- 
cialized attention. 


Some Criteria of Counseling Needs 


When do we counsel, and when do 
we refer? How reliable a criterion is a 
request for a conference? There are 
few magic formulae here; the answer 
to these questions lies in getting to 
know our students and making a de- 
cision in full light of the individual 
case. Some considerations may be 
profitably listed: 


1. Inconsistent performance in academic 
work can be the outward behavioral 
manifestation of something so simple as 
ranking the opposite sex over making 
A’s, or of unwise study procedures; or, 
it can be a symptom of severe depression, 
or anxiety about divorcing parents. 


2. Underachievement, or overachievement 
at the expense of development in other 
areas, can be a good disguise for trouble. 
Teachers can have access, generally, to 
intelligence test and past achievement 
data which give, with an understandable 
margin of error, a fair estimate of prom- 
ise; all colleges have resource people who 
can help the teacher in learning how 
to interpret such data. It does not seem 
necessary to the concept of underachieve- 
ment; however, in our own understand- 
able zeal, we often fail to recognize the 
pathological element in the overachiever 
who shorts on social experience, or any 
of the variety of other developmental ex- 
periences the college environment affords, 
to attain, red-eyed, uneasy academic 
heights. 

3. The student with no friends or worse, 
the student with his own personal con- 
tingent of ridiculers, is not hard to spot 
in the classroom or discussion group. The 
kind of relationships one establishes dur- 
ing this period is likely to become en- 
trenched and to persist into adulthood. 
We are occasionally impressed with the 
contributions of hermits; most of them 
simply become lost from our view. 

4. The central ring of the word “anxiety” 
is not misleading here. We do know 
that the extent anxiety or worry is pro- 
fessed is often misleading; or, that 
anxiety may be carefully hidden with 
bravado or cocksuredness. When per- 
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formance is inhibited, or when relation- 
ships with others are hampered, or when 
worry pervades to the extent that the 
student turns sadly toward himself and 
can find nothing good there, it is high 
time for some expert attention. 

5. A criterion for referral always well to 
keep in mind is: If what we do doesn’t 
help, or seems to aggravate the problem 
or to encourage dependence instead of 
growth, something else needs to be done. 


It may be stated that the view has 
been taken herein that the teacher is a 
potential counselor, whether he likes it 
or not. He is in a strategic position, 
in terms of his status and in terms of 
his contact with students; his interest 
in students makes him a natural source 
to which they may turn. Not only this, 
the teacher may make significant and 
most expert contributions in the areas 
of study assitance and motivating to- 
ward desirable academic goals, of ad- 
vising others about the vocational pos- 
sibilities of his field, and of using and 
epitomizing the contributions of his 
field towards effective living in society. 


The teacher, then, has a terrible re- 
sponsibility. It is not that he is likely 
to precipitate psychosis by bungling, 
or suicide by flunking a student for a 
second time, or even to put much of a 
dent in a personality by a harsh word 
or a fluffed cue. People are flexible and 
resilient, and it is a long train of 
events, not an interview or a dozen in- 
terviews, which causes dramatic and 
ugly consequences. But the college 
teacher does deal each day with boys 
and girls who are in final dress rehersal 
for adulthood; who decide on majors, 
or sometimes whether to stay in col- 
lege; or who take steps toward some 
ways of life and stay away from others 
that are largely irreversible. To coun- 
sel requires maturity and selflessness; 
it often takes courage and it always 
takes time. It seems such a shame to 
let the need go unrecognized or unan- 
swered. 





Changing Patterns in Occupational Choice 


C. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory 
University of Missouri 
Columt ia, Missouri 


| HE purpose of the investigation 
reported in this paper was to discover 


what changes, if any, have occurred in 
the patterns of occupational selection 
between a pre-war and a post-war gen- 
eration of high school graduates. The 
first group, who attended school prior 
to 1931, entered the labor market at 
the beginning of the depression. Wide- 
spread unemployment, limited voca- 
tional outlets, and restricted job op- 
portunities were the outlook which 
faced them in that depression period. 
The second group, leaving school in 
1940, found a totally different situa- 
tion. For most of the young men the 
immediate prospects were the armed 
services. For the young women an ex- 
panding economy offered growing job 
opportunities. For both, the years 
after the war have brought new voca- 
tional outlets, earlier marriage, higher 
wages, and rising levels of living. In 
light of these profound changes a com- 
parison of the occupational levels 
achieved by the two groups would seem 
to have both practical and theoretical 
significance. The data which make 
possible this comparison were drawn 
from the results of two investigations 
of migration and occupational selec- 
tion. 

The first of these studies reported 
the occupation followed in 1938-1940 
by 2,142 males and 592 unmarried fe- 
males who attended Missouri high 
schools between 1920 and 1930.1 Oc- 


iNoel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad, and C. L. 
Gregory, Selective Factors in Migration and 
Occupation, The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; 1943. 
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cupations of husbands of the married 
women were also reported. The second 
provided data on occupation in 1952 of 
1,727 males and 592 females who grad- 
uated from Missouri high schools in 
1939-1940.2 The sample for the earlier 
study was drawn from rural schools 
in 97 communities widely scattered 
throughout the States. The later study 
drew its materials from 116 communi- 
ties, largely rural, although there were 
a few schools in communities with 
populations larger than 5,000 in num- 
ber. In both studies data concerning 
the current residence and occupation 
of the subject were obtained from par- 
ents, relatives, teachers, friends, or 
other local residents of the communi- 
ties in which the student had attended 
school. 

The population size of the commu- 
nities included in the later study was 
a little greater than that of the earlier 
one and included a few towns larger 
than 2,500 which was the maximum 
population size chosen for the first 
study. In spite of this the occupational 
backgrounds of the two series were very 
much the same. Approximately three- 
fifths of the people in both groups were 
the sons and daughters of farmers. The 
distributions between other occupa- 
tions did not differ in any important 
respect. 

The two groups do, however, differ 
with respect to the proportion of wom- 
en who were gainfully employed. Of 
the 2,763 women who completed high 


2C. T. Pihlblad, and C. L. Gregory, “Intel- 


ligence as a Factor in Occupational Selection,” 
1955, Unpublished. 
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school before 1930, for whom occupa- 
tional data were available, 1,785 or 65 
per cent were classified as housewives 
ten years later. In the 1939-40 group, 
however, 1,725 (77 per cent) were re- 
ported as housewives in 1950-52. The 
larger proportion of housewives in the 
later group reflects the very consider- 
able increase in marriage rates between 
the two periods. It also explains, in 
part, the relatively small size of the fe- 
male group which can be classified by 
occupation. 

In Table I-A below we present the 
number and per cent of the total in 
each of the specified occupational 
groups followed ten years after com- 
pleting high school by the two groups 
of young people, those who left high 
school in 1930 and earlier whose occu- 
pations were reported in 1939-40 and 
the second group who completed high 
school in 1939-40 and whose occupa- 
tions were reported for 1950-52. In 
Table I-B is presented a similar classi- 


8The occupational classification adopted in 
this study is similar to that used in other 
similar investigations. See N. P. Gist, C. T. 
Pihlblad, and C. L. Gregory, op. cit., pp. 20-22. 
The military category includes all those re- 
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fication of the married women in each 
group classified on the basis of their 
husband's occupation. 

Attention may first be directed to 
Table I-A. The most striking shift in 
occupation is the movement away from 
teaching. One male student out of ten, 
who left school before 1930, was em- 
ployed as a teacher in 1940. In 1950 
only one out of twenty had chosen 
teaching as his occupation ten years 
after leaving school. For girls the shift 
was even more marked. In the older 
group over one third were in the teach- 
ing profession; in the younger group 
about one sixth. Table I-B does not 
show the same shift away from teaching 
with respect to marriage selection. The 
women in the younger group married 
teachers in about the same proportion 
as did those in the older one. 

The failure of the teaching profes- 
sion to attract young people is par- 
ticularly significant in light of the cur- 
rent shortage of teachers. In spite of 





ported in the armed services. The category 
“student” includes those attending college or 
other post high school educational institutions. 
Neither of these latter groups appears in the 
1940 study. 


TABLE I-A 


GAINFULLY OccupPIED SuBJEcTs CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
































1930-1940 1950-1952 
Male Female Male Female 
Occupations Number % Number % Number % Number % 
TUG cnt tneininan Gas ae 988 100.0 1782 100.0 512 100.0 
Professional (except Teaching) 241 11.3 94 9.5 162 9.1 52 10.2 
Teaching se 214 10.0 345 35.0 80 4.5 80 156 
Clerical — 144 6.7 192 19.4 58 3.3 197 38.5 
Sales 539 22 97 9.8 347 19.5 60 11.7 
Skilled 243 11.3 57 5.8 232 13.0 19 3.7 
Unskilled 315 14.7 79 8.0 311 175 51 10.0 
Personal Service & Housekeeper, o.  — 121 12.2 12 0.7 42 8.2 
Farmers 446 8=—.20.8 3 0.3 402 22.5 2 0.4 
Military na: | Cie eo” es 135 7.6 6 12 
Students iets. tani at. 43 2.4 8 0.6 
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TABLE I-B 
Marriep WoMEN CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION OF HusBAND 1940 anp 1950 









































1940 1950 
Occupation No. % No. % 
Total 1478 100.0 1074 100.0 
Professional (except Teaching) - 132 8.9 68 6.3 
Teaching 73 4.9 44 4.1 
Clerical 58 3.9 30 2.8 
Sales $01 20.4 195 18.2 
Skilled 187 12.7 144 13.4 
Unskilled 241 16.3 215 20.0 
Personal Service sae aoe 11 1.0 
Farmers 486 $2.9 294 27.4 
Military a — 61 5.7 
Students — aon —_ 12 1.1 











the tremendous increase in the demand 
for teachers, our data seem to indicate 
that teaching as a profession is less at- 
tractive than are other occupations. 
The reasons for the relative attractive- 
ness of the profession to these two 
groups of students are probably not 
too difficult to find. The younger group 
came on the labor market at the depth 
of the depression. Opportunities in 
business and other professions were 
relatively limited, especially to young 
people graduating from small town 
high schools. On the other hand, teach- 
ing offered a fairly steady demand. 
Salaries might be low but not much 
lower than those in other lines of work. 

For the younger group, those who 
graduated from high school in 1939 
and 1940, the labor market presented 
an entirely different picture. Nearly all 
the young men entered the armed serv- 
ices. Many of the young women went 
into the war industries or filled posi- 
tions vacated by young men. At the 
end of the war “full employment” 
offered vocational opportunities at 
steadily rising wages with which teach- 
ing, with its slowly changing salary 
schedules, found it difficult to compete. 

An examination of the tables will 
bring out some of the other occupa- 


tional shifts. First, compare the men 
in the groups. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy change is the selection of a mili- 
tary career by 135 or nearly 8 per cent 
of the males. These are all cases of 
persons who have remained in the mili- 
tary service or have re-entered it after 
the war. The military was a new occu- 
pation not open to those who left 
school in the early thirties. The manu- 
al occupations and farming all regis- 
tered small gains among the males, 
perhaps reflecting increases in wages 
and in profits for farmers. Sales occu- 
pations, strangely enough, showed a 
marked loss from one fourth to one 
fifth of all males comparing 1940 with 
1950. Professions, other than teaching, 
dropped from 11 per cent to 9 per cent 
between the two periods. 

The occupational shifts between the 
two periods were even greater in the 
female group. Clerical jobs appear to 
have replaced teaching as holding the 
greatest opportunities for women. In 
1940 only one fifth of the high school 
girls who held jobs were in clerical 
positions. In 1950 nearly two fifths 
were similarly occupied. Probably 
clerical jobs are those which most di- 
rectly compete with teaching for the 
services of the young women who have 
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graduated from a small town high 
school. Not only have salaries in these 
lines increased more rapidly than they 
have in teaching, but in terms of social 
prestige clerical work seems to be more 
highly valued than are teaching posi- 
tions in small communities. Clerical 
positions also require less by way of 
training than does teaching. 

Most other occupational changes 
were of lesser magnitude and probably 
due to sampling between the two 
groups. One interesting change was 
the relatively smaller number of per- 
sons among the young group in that 
unhappy category labeled “housekeep- 
er.” This was the group in which were 
placed the young women who were un- 
married and were occupied in making 
a home for their parents or other rela- 
tives. In the older group more than 
one out of ten girls gainfully occupied 
were classed in this group. Their rela- 
tively large numbers probably reflect 
the limited economic opportunity in 
the labor market from 1930 to 1940. 
In the later group only nine girls were 
housekeepers by our definition. These 
have been grouped with the “personal 
service” category. Probably both mar- 
riage and job opportunities have con- 
tributed to reduce the size of this 


group. 
Occupation Shift Versus Inheritance 


Another interesting aspect of occu- 
pational selection is the question as to 
the degree to which young people shift 
away from or remain in the same oc- 
cupations or occupational levels as 
those in which their fathers were en- 
gaged. Since both our studies provide 
data on the occupations of the fathers 
of our subjects, as well as their own 
occupations, it is possible to make com- 
parisons of the two groups with respect 
to occupational shifting and inherit- 
ance. Attention may first be directed 
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to the extent and nature of occupa- 
tional shifts between fathers and sons 
with respect to occupation. It should 
be kept in mind that the father’s occu- 
pation is that one followed by the 
father at the time of the subject's 
school attendance. The occupation of 
the subject is that one pursued ten to 
twelve years after leaving school. Table 
II presents the occupational distribu- 
tion for males.* 

The shift away from farming is the 
most notable change in both periods, 
although it seems to have been a bit 
more marked in the older 1940 group 
than in the younger one. Three fifths 
of all fathers were farmers in both 
groups. In the 1940 group one fifth 
and in the 1950 group one fourth of 
the subjects were themselves farmers. 
The shift away from agriculture is a 
part of the urbanward migration of 
our subjects which has been analyzed 
in an earlier paper.’ In part, it reflects 
the inability of agriculture to absorb 
the youth who were born and reared 
on farms in Missouri during the years 
covered in this study. Lively and 
Bright, in their studies of population 
resources in Missouri, have estimated 
that from 1940 to 1950 less than half 
of the young men attaining the age 
of 20 in Missouri could be absorbed 
into the labor force on farms.® 


4Since three fourths of our female subjects 
were married and not occupationally classifi- 
able, and because of the obstacles facing a 
woman in pursuing the occupation of her 
father, we have not thought it worth while 
to present similar data for female subjects. 

5C. T. Pihlblad, and C. L. Gregory, “Selec- 
tive Aspects of Migration Among Missouri 
High School Graduates,” American Sociological 
Review 19:314-24. 

6C. E. Lively, and Margaret Bright, Rural 
Population Resources in Missouri, University 
of Missouri, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Research Bulletin 428; November, 1948. 
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TABLE Il* 


Supyects CLAssiFiIeEp BY OWN OCCUPATION AND BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
1939-40 Group CompPareD wiTH 1950-52 Group 














1940 1950 am" 

Son's Own Father’s Son's Own Father’s 
Occupation Occupation Occupation Occupation 

Occupation No. % No % No. % No. % 
Total 1920 100.0 1920 100.0 1504 100.0 1504 100.0 
Professional (except Teaching) 223 11.6 98 54.1 138 8.8 51 3.4 
TRG ane WS 21 1.1 71 4.7 14 09 
TE 6.6 45 2.3 ® 383 20 1.3 
eS  _... 277 144 272 «(18.1 189 126 
i ee ee 205 10.6 184 122 120 8.0 
ND tees EE Fee 82 «4.3 257 «17.1 191 = 12.7 
Personal Service ._.___ —.. - —— om! 10 0.1 16 1.1 
SDS, atitntemmyemecetn, |, meee 1192 62.1 383 25.5 903 60.0 
(I — a 110 7.3 a. ta 
eS a 35 2.3 — 








*The number of cases is smaller in Table II than in Table I since occupational information was 
not available for both fathers and sons in all cases. 


In both groups a considerably higher 
proportion of the sons than of the 
fathers were occupied in the white col- 
lar occupations of more prestige. In 
1940, five per cent of the fathers were 
professional men (other than teachers) 
while 12 per cent of the subjects were 
in the professions. In 1950 correspond- 
ing percentages were three and nine. 
In 1940 one per cent of the subjects 
had fathers who were teachers, but ten 
per cent of the subjects were teachers. 
In 1950 one per cent of the fathers but 
five per cent of the sons were teachers. 
In general the 1940 group had a larger 
proportion of their fathers engaged in 
the professions and business or sales 
activity than did the 1950 group. Also 
the subjects themselves in 1940 showed 
a larger per cent in the white collar 
occupations. The relative shift between 
father and son in these fields was ap- 
proximately of the same magnitude for 
both groups with the exception of 
teaching. As noted above, the propor- 
tions of teachers among the subjects 
themselves was only half as large in the 


1950 as in the 1940 group. The propor- 
tion of fathers in teaching was low but 
about one per cent in both. It may be 
noted that our 1950 group as compared 
with the 1940 sample contained a con- 
siderably larger proportion of subjects 
who came from homes with a laboring 
class background and that a larger pro- 
portion of them remained in occupa- 
tions in the unskilled and personal 
service level. The relative amount of 
shifting between fathers and sons at 
those levels, however, was not greatly 
different in the two groups. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
second question—the extent to which 
sons followed the same occupations as 
their fathers did. The data on this 
point are suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. To save space we shall not 
present the material in tabular form. 
In 1940, one third (34 per cent) of the 
young men were in the same occupa- 
tions as their fathers. In 1950 a slightly 
larger proportion (38 per cent) were 
at the same occupational level as their 
fathers. The occupational level at 
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which the greatest degree of inheritance 
had occurred was business and sales. 
Here almost one half (48 per cent in 
1940 and 46 per cent in 1950) of the 
sons were in the occupations of their 
fathers. In 1950 the sons of professional 
fathers (other than teachers) were 
themselves more likely to have stayed 
in the professions than in 1940, 47 per 
cent as compared with 36 per cent. In 
the teaching profession the situation 
was different. While the number of 
teacher fathers in both groups was too 
small to make statistically significant 
comparisons, yet the difference is sug- 
gestive. In 1940, eight out of the 21 
subjects whose fathers were teachers 
had chosen teaching as their own pro- 
fession. In 1950, out of 14 subjects with 
teacher fathers, only three had them- 
selves entered the profession. It appears 
that teaching was less attractive to the 
sons of teachers in 1950 than in 1940. 
The reverse was the case in the other 
professions. Other fields which seem to 
have increased their attractiveness to 
sons were skilled labor and farming. 
In 1940, one thing of the farmers’ sons 
were themselves farmers, while in 1950 
more than two fifths were farmers. It 
seems probable that the very much 
more prosperous condition of agricul- 
ture in 1950 than in 1940 accounts for 
the difference. 


Intelligence and Occupational 
Choice 


One final question might be raised: 
Has the quality of those entering vari- 
ous professions changed between the 
two periods? Do the professions, teach- 
ing, or other occupations in 1950 attract 
their recruits from about the same level 
of abilities as they did in the earlier 
preiod? Perhaps we may use as a Cri- 
terion of quality, school achievement 
or test intelligence. There is no as- 
sumption here that either school grades 
or score on a standard intelligence test 
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is a measure of innate ability, but prob- 
ably such indices do measure abilities 
and capacities which play an important 
role in a society placing a great premi- 
um on the manipulation of symbols. 
Attention should be called to the fact 
that comparison of mean indices based 
on school marks or mean scores on an 
intelligence test is not quite possible. 
Nevertheless the high correlation be- 
tween the two probably justifies the 
the assumption that they do measure 
somewhat the same qualities. A com- 
parison, therefore, of the relative rank 
of each occupational group in terms 
of mean grade index in 1940 and mean 
test score in 1950 is probably not un- 
reasonable. The mean score for each 
occupational group in 1940 and 1950 
together with the ratio of the mean for 
each group to the total group is pre- 
sented in Table III below. 


In 1940 teaching appeared to attract 
those with the highest school marks in 
both sexes. Teaching ranked first in 
average grade index among both boys 
and girls. In the case of boys the mean 
index exceeded the mean for all boys 
by 17 per cent. The professional group 
(other than teaching) was second with 
a mean 10 per cent above the group 
average. Teaching also attracted the 
“brightest” girls with a mean score 10 
per cent above the average for all girls. 
For boys the professional group follows 
second with a ratio of 111, followed 
closely by the clerical category with a 
score of 108. Among the girls the cleri- 
cal group (106) was second and the 
“other professional” third (104). The 
other groups ranked in order: business, 
farmers, unskilled, and skilled. Because 
the differences are not great and the 
number of cases in some categories are 
small, no great importance should be 
attached to them. Probably, however, 
it could not be denied that teaching 
and the other professions did attract 
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disproportionately from those with the 
best high school records. 

In 1950, using average test scores, 
the picture is somewhat different. Here 
the professions other than teaching 
stand at the head of the list. For the 
males in the professions the mean test 
score was 37 per cent above the norm; 
for the females it was 27 per cent. 
Teaching ranked second with ratios 
for both sexes ten per cent below those 
in the professions but 27 per cent and 
15 per cent for males and females 
respectively above the group norms. 
For both sexes the clerical group 
ranked third although its attraction 
for the superior was somewhat greater 
among girls than among boys. 

The rank order for the other occu- 
pations was not much different from 
that in 1940 except for the farmers, 
who ranked fifth in 1940 with a ratio 
of 95 but eighth and lowest in 1950 
with a ratio of 90. As might be ex- 
pected the housewives were a relatively 
typical cross section of the women in 
each sample with a ratio of 98.7 in both 
years. The identical ratios are proba- 
bly coincidental. 


For those interested in problems of 
education and in the critical teacher 
shortage with which the nation’s 
schools are currently faced, the most 
significant point in this analysis is the 
way in which teaching seems to be los- 
ing out in competition with other pro- 
fessions and occupations for the young 
people graduating from high school. 
Not only did a smaller proportion of 
high school graduates enter teaching 
between 1940 and 1950 than they did 
between 1930 and 1940, but the quality 
of those entering teaching seemed to 
have declined in the later period. One 
can object that school marks and test 
scores are poor criteria of quality, but 
certainly they do measure some of the 
abilities necessary for success in the 
teaching profession. While the results 
of this study may not be entirely con- 
clusive, they are suggestive and coin- 
cide with other information which 
indicates the relatively unfavorable 
position of the teaching profession in 
its competition with other occupations 
for the more able and gifted of the 
nation’s young people. 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE SCORES AND RATIOS OF MEANS FOR EACH OCCUPATIONAL GrRouP TO TOTAL 
Group MEAN 1940 ANp 1950 Comparison BASED ON INDEX oF SCHOOL MARKS IN 
1940 AND ON TeEsT Scores IN 1950 





























1940 1950 
Male Female Male Female 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Scholastic Scholastic Test Test 
Occupation Index Ratio Index Ratio Score Ratio Score Ratio 
ee 942 100.0 1064 1000 48.1 1000 545 100.0 
Professional (except Teaching) 104.1 1105 1164 103.7 660 1372 679 124.6 
Teachers 109.7 1165 1165 1095 61.3 1274 £625 114.5 
Military ested > aka ae pe id ... lia 
Gesical ........ 102.1 1084 4113.2 1064 509 1058 59.5 109.2 
a eee 92.0 97.7 102.6 96.5 47.6 99.0 51.2 93.9 
Skilled 86.3 916 102.7 96.6 46.1 95.8 49.2 90.3 
lil Re "ae ela aE 88.8 94.3 93.6 88.0 43.4 90.2 45.0 82.6 
Personal Service & House — inti = 95.6 ow ... maee 47.1 86.4 
Farmers _. 89.4 $0 shi 43.2 CRD ink hie 
I nies — 105.0 GRe..i de _ 53.8 98.7 
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Community Control of Teacher Behavior* 


Beeman N. Phillips 


Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Tx teacher not only is the key- 
stone of the educational stystem; he 


also plays a vital role in moulding the 
minds of future members of society. 
Consequently, the task of recruiting 
qualified teachers is one of society's 
most important responsibilities. Yet 
teacher recruitment is not keeping pace 
with the demand for teachers. Ac- 
cording to the latest teacher supply 
and demand statistics provided by an 
NEA Research Division, colleges and 
universities last year supplied only 
about one-half of the qualified teachers 
that were needed. And on the basis 
of available information regarding en- 
rollment trends, the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers will become more acute 
in the years ahead unless positive ac- 
tion is taken to enlist more young 
people into the profession. 


The task of recruiting the teachers 
that are needed involves many difficul- 
ties. Some of these difficulties are as- 
sociated with such factors as low salar- 
ies and low prestige which make teach- 
ing unattractive to young people. 


*The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to W. H. Fox and R. W. Richey, pro- 
fessors of education, Indiana University, whose 
assistance made this study possible. 

1NEA Research Division, A Brief Summary 
of the 1955 Supply and Demand Report. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1955. Reprinted from The Journal 
of Teacher Education, March, 1955.) 
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These and other factors which some- 
times turn young people away from 
the profession have been the subject 
of investigations by Richey and Fox? 
Richey, Phillips, and Fox’, and others. 
One of the factors which has been 
investigated concerns restrictions im- 
posed on the behavior of teachers. 
Richey and Fox* pointed out that one 
cannot talk to teachers very long with- 
out getting the impression that they 
believe that their personal lives are 
restricted by the community. Many 
teachers fee] that they cannot do many 
of the things other people in the com- 
munity do without fear of reprimand 
or even the loss of their jobs. 
Furthermore, it is not only teachers 
themselves who believe this. Studies 
by Herlinger,5 Hood,* and Richey and 
Fox’ indicate that high school students 


2R. W. Richey and W. H. Fox, A Study of 
Some Opinions of High School Students with 
Regard to Teachers and Teaching, Bul. of the 
School of Educ., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 
Ind. 27:4; July 1951. p. 63. 

8R. W. Richey, B. N. Phillips, and W. H. 
Fox, Factors That High School Students Asso- 
ciate with Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, 
Bul. of the School of Educ., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 28:2; March 1952. p. 46. 

4Richey and Fox, Loc. Cit. 

5H. V. Herlinger, “And Gladly Teach,” Oc- 
cupations 23:147-151; Dec. 1944. 

6C. E. Hood, “What's the Matter with 
Teaching?” Clearing House 19:227-231; Dec. 
1944. 

TRichey and Fox, Loc. Cit. 
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also believe that a teacher’s personal 
life is restricted. Some high school 
students even go so far as to indicate 
that they would not go into teaching 
because of such restrictions on the 
personal behavior of teachers. 

Since it appears that the belief that 
the teacher leads a restricted life keeps 
some young people from entering the 
profession, it is important for those 
who are interested in recruiting more 
teachers to understand the origin and 
nature of opinions regarding teacher 
behavior. Without this knowledge no 
intelligent approach can be made to 
the problems involved in changing 
or eradicating those opinions which 
not only keep young people out of 
teaching, but which also lower teacher 
morale: and undermine the dignity of 
the profession. 

The three purposes of this study 
were: to determine to what extent 
high school students believe that the 
community should control teacher be- 
havior; to determine to what extent 
high school students’ opinions with re- 
gard to community contro] of teacher 
behavior were related to their social 
class status; to determine whether high 
school students’ opinions concerning 
the behavior of men and women 
teachers differed. 

It was hypothesized that the opinions 
which young people hold about teacher 
behavior are not as much the products 
of their personal experiences with 
teachers as they are the products of 
their experiences as members of par- 
ticular social classes. The social classes 
into which our society is structured 
have different values, beliefs, behavior 
patterns, and ways of living, and if 
young people’s opinions regarding 
teacher behavior originate within the 
social-class structure one would expect 
high school students in different social 
classes to have different opinions re- 
garding teacher behavior. In addition, 


one would not only expect that the 
opinions of high school students would 
reflect the values, beliefs, and patterns 
of behavior characteristic of their own 
social class level, but one would also 
expect that high school students would 
have different opinions regarding the 
behavior of men and women teachers, 
since the roles assigned men and 
women teachers, since the roles as- 
signed men and women differ in our 
culture. 


Method and Procedure 


Data for this study were obtained by 
means of questionnaires received from 
75 of 100 randomly selected high 
schools in Indiana. The question- 
naires were completed by 3,109 high 
school students. 

The percentages within each class 
level were as follows: 15 per cent fresh- 
men, 22 per cent sophomores, 33 per 
cent juniors, 30 per cent seniors. With 
regard to type of community, 18 per 
cent lived in a large city, 44 per cent 
lived in a small city, 6 per cent lived 
in a village, and the remaining 32 per 
cent lived in a rural area. 

Occupation was used to differentiate 
social class levels because it is probably 
the best single criterion of a family’s 
position in the American social class 
hierarchy. The occupational groups 
which were included in this study 
were farmer, unskilled worker, skilled 
worker, businessman, and professional 
worker. The number in each of these 
groups was as follows: farmer, 592; 
unskilled worker, 935; skilled worker, 
811; businessman, 537; and professional 
worker, 234. 

The questionnaires obtained opin- 
ions from high school students regard- 
ing activities associated with drinking, 
smoking, swearing, gambling, dating, 
the classroom, and the teacher’s job 
and community. These particular 
activities were selected because it was 
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felt that they were the activities most 
likely to be subject to community 
control. 

Standard errors were computed for 
the one per cent level of confidence. A 
standard error had to be computed for 
each percentage because the number of 
students completing each item varied. 


Results 


Community control over teaching 
behavior. The extent to which occupa- 
tional groups were differentiated by 
their reactions to a statement concern- 
ing community control over teacher 
behavior when they are not teaching 
is shown in Table 1. 

In general about 15 per cent of each 
group indicated that the community 
did have the right to tell teachers how 
they should behave when they were not 
teaching. There were more students in 
the farmer group and the businessman 
group who believed in community con- 
trols than there were in the other three 
groups. The interesting thing about 
this is that what are generally con- 
sidered to be the most conservative 
group (farmer) and the least conserva- 
tive group (businessman) were the 
groups most in favor of community 
controls. 

Activities associated with drinking, 
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smoking, and swearing. Referring to 
Table 2, although the majority of each 
occupational group approved of drink- 
ing and smoking at home, the majority 
did not approve of either men or 
wommen teachers visiting places where 
liquor was sold, drinking beer in pub- 
lic, smoking on the school grounds, 
and swearing when students were 
around. 

In addition, all of the students ex- 
cept those in the professional group 
gave greater freedom to men teachers 
than to women teachers to participate 
in activities associated with drinking, 
smoking, and swearing. Although it is 
evident that there was a double stand- 
ard used in judging the behavior of 
men and women teachers, this standard 
was not as sharply defined in the busi- 
nessman and professional worker group 
as it was in the farmer group. 

Activities associated with gambling. 
According to Table 3, the only activi- 
ty associated with gambling that was 
approved by the majority of the stud- 
ents in each occupational group was 
playing cards for fun. All other activi- 
ties were highly disapproved. 

Students in the farmer group were 
more opposed to gambling than were 
students in other groups. Although 
not as strongly opposed as students in 


TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL Group INDICAT- 
ING WHETHER OR Not THe Community Has Tue Ricut To TELL TEACHERS 
How Tuey SHOULD BEHAVE WHEN THEY ARE NoT TEACHING. 























Response 
Yes Uncertain No 
Group Pp SE® PSE PSE 
Farmer 16 15 17 15 67 1.9 
een 14 12 15 1.2 71 15 
Skilled worker — ~~ ‘ee 11 1.1 15 1.3 74 1.6 
Professional worker nemmbemenit, 15 15 12 1.4 72 2.0 
I a 18 25 20 2.6 62 $.2 








*Standard error 
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TABLE 2. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP INDICAT- 

iInG THAT MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS SHOULD FEEL FREE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
Various ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH DRINKING, SMOKING, AND SWEARING. 
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Unskilled Skilled Professional 
Farmer Worker Worker Worker Businessman 
Activity Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women; Men Women 
P SE P SE} P SE P SE| P SE P SE| P SE P SE P SE P SE 
Visit places 21 1.7 13 15) 3015 21 1.4) 361.7 23 1.5) 43 3.3 32 3.2) 4522 $2 2.1 
where liquor 
is sold 
Drink liquor at | 462.1 35 2.1) 601.6 51 1.7) 641.7 56 “i 70 3.0 64 3.2); 761.9 67 2.1 
home 
Drink beer in 1314 71.1) 1713 111.1) 2415 141.38) 303.0 18 24) 3120 2118 
public 
Smoke at home 8415 5622) 8612 68 1.6 891.1 7416 9218 79 28) 941.0 82 1.7 
Smoke on streets | 52 2.1 22 1.8 55 1.7 28 1.4) 61 1.7 27 1.6, 61 32 26 3.0| 642.1 28 2.0 
Smoke on school 610 409 1211 608 1212 609 1726 102.1) 191.7 1014 
grounds 
Swear when stu- 509 $07 50.7 $05 709 408 1121 515) 812 409 
dents are 
around 
TABLE 3. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GRouUP INDICAT- 
ING THAT MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS SHOULD FEEL FREE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
Various ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH GAMBLING. 



































Activity 

Play cards Play cards Visit pool Play slot Bet on ath- 
for fun for money rooms machines letic games 
Group Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women 
P SE P SE; P SE P SE; P SE P SE; P SE P SE) P SE P SE 
Farmer 72219 7219 811 G11) 2217 408 1113 610 1314 81.1 

Unskilled 8214 76 14 
worker 2114 1412) 3115 708 1813 1211) 1913 1211 
Skilled worker | 85 13 801.4) 2015 15 1.4) 331.7 508) 2114 141.3) 1914 1212 
Professional 9119 9119) 3132 26 3.1) 363.2 1020 27 3.0 192.7) 2729 18 25 

worker 

Businessman 9112 89138) 3421 272.1) 3220 912) 2920 241.9) 2318 17 16 








the farmer group, students in the un- 
skilled and skilled worker groups were 
more opposed to gambling than stu- 
dents in the remaining two groups. 
The double standard for men and 
women teachers which was so evident 
in regard to drinking, smoking, and 
swearing was equally noticeable in re- 


gard to gambling activities in all oc 
cupational groups. 

Activities associated with dating. 
Table 4 shows the extent of approval 
of certain activities associated with dat- 
ing by students in each occupational 
group. 

All groups highly approved of teach- 
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TABLE 4. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GrRouP INDICAT- 
ING THAT MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS SHOULD FEEL FREE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
Various ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH DATING. 
































Activity 
Flirt with Have dates 

Go to dances Have dates students with students 

Group Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women 

P SE P SE| P SE P SE| P SE P SE| P SE P SE 

Farmer 8 15 89 1.3} 89 18 93 1.1) 10 13 11 14) 21.7 16 15 
Unskilled worker 90 1.0 92 09) 91 09 95 0.7; 910 10 1.1) 23 14 19 18 
Skilled worker 93 C9 93 0.9| 94 08 97 06) 9 1.1 9 1.1) 23 15 17 138 
Professional Worker 9 13 96 1.3) 97 1.1 97 1.1) 11 2.1 9 2.0; 28 30 22 18 
Businessman 93 1.1 94 1.0) 96 08 96 0.8) 12 15 10 14) 22 18 17 16 








ers going to dances and having dates 
as long as these activities did not in- 
volve dating or flirting with students. 
Men and women teachers were ac- 
corded about equal freedom to engage 
in dating activities, although students 
generally gave women teachers more 
freedom to have dates and to attend 
dances, and men teachers more free- 
dom to date students (though still not 
approving of this activity). Differences 
between occupational groups were not 


as pronounced with regard to dating 
activities as they were with regard to 
previously discussed activities. 

Activities accociated with the class- 
room. The responses of students in 
each occupational group to a selected 
number of classroom activities is shown 
in Table 5. 

Students in all occupational groups 
approved of most of the activities 
listed. Two exceptions to this were 
saying mean things about other teachers 





TABLE 5. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP INDICAT- 
ING THAT MEN AND WOMEN SHOULD FEEL FREE TO PARTICIPATE IN VARIOUS ACTIVI- 
TIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE CLASSROOM. 



































Activity 
Talk poli- Discuss re- Say unkind | Have favor- | Ask students 
tics in the ligion in the | things about | ites among about 

classroom classroom | other teachers students personal affairs 

Group Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women; Men Women 

P SE P SE; P SE P SE| P SE P SE| P SE P SE| P SE P SE 

Farmer 261.8 211.7) 4121 4522 610 611) 610 61.1) 1616 171.7 

Unskilled 3816 3215) 3916 411.7) 809 710 608 710 1613 1814 
worker 

Skilled worker | 381.7 321.7) 401.7 4318 508 508 508 508 614 1714 

Professional 4233 383.2) 3832 4033 310 312) 71.7 71.8 2128 2229 
worker 

Businessman 422.1 362.1) 3921 4022 611 712) 812 81.3) 1918 23 20 
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and having favorites among students. 
These were highly disapproved by all 
of the students. 

In view of the traditional separation 
of church and state, it is surprising that 
discussing religion in the classroom 
was approved by more students than 
discussing politics in the classroom. 
Since discussing politics was highly 
disapproved by the farmer group, it 
appears that teachers in rural areas 
need to be especially careful about 
making references to local political 
situations in the classroom. Whether 
or not discussions of political systems, 
etc., as a part of a course were included 
in the disapprovals of most of the stu- 
dents cannot be determined from the 
data available, but it is hardly likely 
that students would disapprove of such 
discussions of politics as long as they 
were conducted in a professional man- 
ner. 

Other differences occurred with re- 
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gard to men and women teachers. The 
students were more inclined to permit 
men to discuss politics in the classroom, 
although they were more inclined to 
permit women to discuss religion in 
the classroom. The traditional roles of 
men and women in our culture no 
doubt had some influence on the de- 
cisions that these students made with 
regard to the behavior of men and 
women teachers in the classroom. 

Activities associated with the teach- 
er’s job and community. Table 6 shows 
the responses of the students in each 
occupational group to certain selected 
activities connected with the teacher's 
job and with her community. 

A majority of the students in each 
group favored permitting teachers to 
join a union, to work at another job 
after school was out, and live outside 
of the community. On the other hand, 
only a few students in each group felt 
that teachers should be privileged to 


TABLE 6. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP INDICAT- 
ING THAT MEN AND WoMEN TEACHERS SHOULD FEEL FREE TO PARTICIPATE IN 
Various Activities RELATED TO THEIR JOB AND COMMUNITY. 























Unskilled Professional 
Farmers Worker Skilled worker Worker Businessman 
Activit Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Women| Men Womcn 
ctivity 
P SE P SE| P SE P SE; P SE P SE} P SE P SE; P SE P SE 
Join a teacher’s | 701.9 66 2.0, 7714 721.5) 7914 75 1.5) 72 3.0 69 3.1) 6920 68 2.0 
un‘on 
Strike for higher | 29 1.9 31 2.1) 441.7 4518 4418 461.9) 4634 48 3.5) 4522 47 23 
wages 
Work at another | 92 1.2 88 1.5, 93 0.9 87 1.2; 921.0 87 1.3; 91 2.0 87 2.4) 91138 87 1.6 
job after 
school is out 
Refuse to 121.4 1815) 1812 1412) 14138 1614) 17 26 21 2.9) 1516 16 1.7 
help with 
community 
activities 
Not attend 2418 261.9 2815 30 1.6) 291.7 301.7) 31 3.1 32 3.2) 2820 28 20 
church 
Live outside 7119 761.9) 7514 7714 7316 77 1.5) 811.7 8425) 1614 1714 
community 
where teach- 
ing 
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strike for higher wages, to refuse to 
help out with community activities, or 
to stay away from church. 

There were a number of differences 
between occupational groups. Students 
in the farmer group were much more 
opposed to teachers striking for higher 
wages than were students in the other 
groups. It is surprising that only the 
students in the farmer group differed 
significantly concerning teachers strik- 
ing for higher wages. Students in the 
farmer, businessman, and professional 
groups were more opposed to teachers 
joining a union than were students in 
the unskilled and skilled workers 
group. It is evident that opinions about 
teachers joining a union were closely 
linked with social class status. 

Students in all groups accorded men 
teachers more freedom to join a union 
and to work at another job, but women 
teachers were accorded more freedom 
to strike for higher wages, not to attend 
church, and to live outside the com- 
munity. It is likely that these differ- 
ences, although not associated with 
social class status, were related to the 
roles of men and women in our culture. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


This was a study of the opinions of 
of high school students concerning com- 
munity control of teacher behavior. 
The three aspects of the problem 
wh:ch were investigated were: the ex- 
tent to which students believe in con- 
trol, the effect of social class status on 
student opinions, and the extent to 
which student opinions about men and 
women teachers differed. 

First, it was found that the majority 
of high school students did not believe 
in rigid community control over’ the 
personal lives of the teachers. But it 
was evident in the restrictions placed 
on the teachers with regard to drink- 
ing, smoking, etc., that the majority did 
fee] that the teacher should sei an 
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example for others and should ex- 
emplify the highest moral standards of 
the community. 

Second, it was found that the major- 
ity of high school students did not use 
the same standard in judging the 
behavior of men and women teachers. 
As a result, men teachers were given 
greater freedom to engage in such ac- 
tivities as drinking, smoking, and talk- 
ing about politics, and women teachers 
were given greater freedom to engage 
in such activities as dating, talking 
about religion, and going to dances. 
In addition, it was found that high 
school students in different occupa- 
tional groups judged the behavior of 
men and women teachers differently. 
This indicates that judgments made 
regarding the behavior of men and 
women teachers were influenced not 
only by the traditional roles assigned 
the sexes in our culture, but also by the 
social milieu associated with each occu- 
pational group. 

Third, it was evident that high school 
students in each occupational group 
differed in their opinions about selected 
aspects Gf teacher behavior. And fur- 
thermore, it is evident from such illus- 
trations as, students in the farmer, pro- 
fessional, and business groups being 
more opposed to teachers belonging to 
a union than students in the skilled 
and unskilled worker groups, that these 
differences in the opinions of students 
in various occupational groups were re- 
flections of values, beliefs, and stand- 
ards of behavior peculiar to their own 
social strata. 

Fourth, it may be concluded that the 
opinions of high school students with 
regard to the behavior of teachers not 
only are associated with their social 
class status, but also reflect the values, 
beliefs, and patterns of behavior charac- 
teristic of their social class status. 


These results have certain implica- 
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tions for the solution of such problems 
as those involved in eliminating undue 
restrictions on the behavior of teachers, 
recruiting teachers, and reducing the 
turnover of teachers. First, in any 
course of action aimed at recruiting 
more teachers, improving the teacher's 
lot, etc., the different conceptions of 
the teacher that exist within the com- 
munity must be considered. The na- 
ture of such differences must be as- 
sessed and taken into account in the 
program which is developed to help 
the teaching profession to further its 
objectives. 

Second, the problems involved in 
eliminating undesirable behavior re- 
strictions, in recruiting more teachers, 
and in improving teaching conditions 
are essentially the problems involved 
in improving the status of the teacher 
in the community. There is no teacher 
shortage, no poor school facilities, or 
no intolerable working conditions in 
the community where the teacher is 
highly respected. The status of the 
teacher, then, is the key to many of the 


problems faced by the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Third, efforts to solve the teacher 
shortage and other educational prob- 
lems cannot be altogether successful 
unless they involve the people of the 
community. The people of the com- 
munity determine the status of the 
teacher, and a change in the status of 
the teacher is only possible through 
a change in the people of the com- 
munity. 

Teachers and lay citizens must work 
together on educational problems in 
order to bring about changes in the 
people of the community. There is no 
other way to solve educational prob- 
lems effectively and to increase the 
status of the teacher in the community. 
An educational system which is isolated 
from the people is not supported by 
the people, and an educational system 
which is not supported by the people 
cannot long survive. Education must 
be by the people. of the people, and 
for the people if it is to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to our democratic society. 
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American Doctoral Dissertations on Teacher Education 


In Foreign Countries 


Walter Crosby Eells 
Washington, D. C. 


, writer has recently completed 
a study of some 15,000 doctoral disser- 


tations in the field of education which 
have been accepted by American insti- 
tutions of higher education. More than 
one thousand of these have dealt with 
various phases of education in foreign 
countries.! 

Of the dissertations concerned with 
foreign education, no less than 82 were 
found which deal with some aspect of 
the education of teachers in various 
countries including teacher organiza- 
tion, welfare, and working conditions. 
They are spread over a period of forty 
years, the first one noted having been 
written at Columbia University in 1904 
by Frederic E. Farrington on the train- 
ing of teachers in France. More than 
half of them, however, have been writ- 


1Titles of all dissertations in education and 
related fields have been examined in Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1934-54, 
21 vols.) ; Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education (Washington: United States Office 
of Education, 1929-41, 1§ vols., and continued 
in manuscript to 1952); W. S. Monroe's 
Theses in Education Accepted by American 
Colleges and Universities (Urbana: Universi- 
ty of Illinois, 1920-28, 6 vols.); American 
Doctoral Dissertations Printed (Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1912-28, 27 vols.); and 
many other specialized bibliographies, catalogs 
and abstracts published by individual insti- 
tutions and organizations. For a brief report 
of the general study, see W. C. Eells, “Ameri- 
can Doctoral Dissertation on Foreign Educa- 
tion,” Higher Education, September 1955. 
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ten during the past six years, reflecting 
the increased interest in this important 
field in recent times. 


These dissertations have been ac- 
cepted at 21 American universities, 
Columbia University leading with 47 
—over half of the entire number. Har- 
vard University and New York Univer- 
sity come next with four each, followed 
by Stanford University and Ohio State 
University with three each, and by Chi- 
cago, Cornell, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Washington with two each. Eleven 
other institutions had one each. 

Following is a list of the dissertations 
on education of teachers in foreign 
countries, arranged geographically, 
with name of author, title of cisserta- 
tion, institution at which it was ac- 
cepted, and date of acceptance: 


GENERAL 


Halnon, William. “A Descriptive, Critical, 
and Constructive Study of the Control, Organ- 
ization, and Administration of Training Ele- 
mentary School Teachers in England, Canada, 
and the United States.” Indiana University, 
1925. 

Hammer, Eugene L. “An International Study 
of Teachers Salaries.” Columbia University, 
1953. (Gives data on 29 countries) . 

Stine, Dorothy Pearce. “The Role of the 
United States in the International Education 
Exchange of Teachers and Students.” Univer- 
sity of Houston, 1954. 

Teng, Ta Chun. “A Comparative Study of 
Teacher Education in France, England, Ameri- 
ca, and China.” University of Colorado, 1950. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Canada 


Black, William Griffiths. “The Development 
and Present Status of Teacher Education in 
Western Canada, with Special Reference to 
the Curriculum.” University of Chicago, 1936. 
Cook, John Thomas. “Teacher Training in 
the Province of New Brunswick: An Histor- 
ical and Analytical Study of the Evolution 
Together with Proposed Measures of Practical 
Reform.” Harvard University, 1940. 

Elliott, Charles M. “Proposals for the Im- 
provement of the instructional Leadership 
Provided by Elementary School Inspectors in 
Northern Ontario.” Columbia University, 1954. 
Hatton, Harry K. “French-Canadian Normal 
Schools: An Historical, Interpretative, and 
Evaluative Study.” Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (formerly Pennsylvania State College), 
1952. 

Law, Norma Richmond. “Problems of Older 
Teachers in a Large City School System and 
Administrative Procedures to Meet These 
Problems.” Northwestern University, 1949. 
(Refers to Winnipeg, Manitoba) . 

Lorimer, Wesley Crawford. “The Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education in the Normal 
School of Saskatchewan.” Columbia University, 
1948. 

MacDougall, John Innes. “An Investigation 
into the Subject and Grade Level Factors in 
Teacher Load, with Particular Reference to 
the Program of Studies for the High Schools 
of British Columbia.” University of Wash- 
ington, 1944. 

McDougall, William Dewar “Suggestions 
for the Improvement of Elementary Teacher 
Education in the Province of Alberta. Colum- 
bia University, 1947. 

MacLeod, Nelson Burgess “A Plan for 
Teacher Education in Nova Scotia, with em- 
phasis on In-Service Education.” Columbia 
University, 1949. 

Marshall, Mortimer Villiers “An Evaluation 
of the Present Teacher-Training Program in 
Nova Scotia, with Recommendations for Im- 
provement.” Harvard University, 1930. 
Melvin, Arthur Gordon “The Professional 
Training of Teachers for the Ontario Public 
Schools.” Columbia University, 1923. 


Puerto Rico 


De Vergne, Aida A. “Improving In-Service 
Education for Beginning Elementary Teachers 
in Puerto Rico.” Columbia University, 1951. 


Gomez, Laura “Suggestions for Improving 
the Work of the Principal in the Elementary 
Schools in Puerto Rico.” Columbia University, 
1952. 

Wellman, Coe Rushford “A Plan for In- 
Service Training of Teachers and Leaders in 
the Methodist Church Schools of Puerto Rico.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Chile 
Salas-Diaz, Dario E. “A Comparative Study 


of the Normal Schools of the United States 
and Chile.” New York University, 1907. 


EUROPE 


General 


Spencer, Margaret “Traits of Notable Edu- 
cators.” New York University, 1937. (Includes 
educators from Czechosclovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, and Switzer- 
land) . 


Austria 


Lahey, Helen C. “The Development of 
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Brief Reports — 


A College and a Community Work Together 


Willis E. Pratt 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


L. IS recognized that any college- 
community program will be condi- 
tioned to a great extent by the type 
of institution and by the kind of com- 
munity in which such an institution 
is located. The program described 
here is one which has been organized 
in a state institution; a teachers col- 
lege enrolling approximately 1,800 stu- 
dents and located in a community 
which is largely residential, having a 
population of approximately 11,000. 


A college-community program is 
based on the assumption that any in- 
stitution of higher learning and the 
community in which it is located will 
have many interests which are com- 
mon, and that there will exist a certain 
amount of interdependence in their 
development. It is difficult to conceive 
of a college or university which can 
exist outside of the sphere of commu- 
nity influence and, contrariwise, one 
cannot conceive of a community which 
would not be greatly influenced or af- 
fected by the existence of a college or a 
university in its midst. 


College-Community Inter- 
dependence 


While conditions will differ from 
one place to another, any college con- 
tributes to a greater or lesser degree 
to the welfare of the community in 
which it is located. In the first place it 
generally has a significant effect upon 
the community economically, particu- 
larly since most college communities 
are relatively small in size. The college 
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payrolls and the purchase of materials 
and equipment in the community often 
tend to give it a stability which is not 
found in other places. In college com- 
munities it has been found that real 
estate values are higher and business 
opportunities are greater than in many 
other communities of the same size. 
One cannot deny, either, the economic 
value to the citizens of providing op- 
portunities for higher education for 
the youth of the community at mini- 
mum costs. In the community described 
here it is estimated that the expendi- 
tures of funds directly by the college 
and the expenditures of funds indi- 
rectly by the students probably brings 
to a community of 11,000 people busi- 
ness in the neighborhood of two and 
one half million dollars per year. 

The college also contributes to the 
cultural life of the community in which 
it is located since it brings to the area 
many well trained citizens who have 
an interest in cultural affairs. These 
citizens contribute materially to the 
cultural climate of the town or city. 
One cannot overlook, too, the cultural 
opportunities which are made avail- 
able to the citizens of the community 
by the college itself in the fine arts, cur- 
rent affairs, and other fields. The col- 
lege is also likely to contribute to the 
community socially in that it provides 
a nucleus of trained personnel general- 
ly interested in the social development 
of the place in which they live. The 
staff members of a college or university 
often give leadership to service organi- 
zations and charitable enterprises in a 
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community, all of which serve to im- 
prove the social status of the area. 

Very often, however, the “gown” 
thinks only in terms of what it con- 
tributes to the “town.” An objective 
analysis of the situation, however, re- 
veals that the community also has con- 
siderable influence on the college 
which is located there. Often the de- 
termining factor in the selection of an 
institution of higher learning by par- 
ents is the community in which it is 
located. One of the greatest assets 
which a college possesses is having a 
fine community as it home. 

The college also finds that its com- 
munity is often a determinant in the 
procuring of able staff members. Col- 
lege professors are not likely to select 
a town which has a poor school system, 
in which attractive homes are difficult 
to find, in which the local government 
is inadequate or in which the environ- 
ment in general is not a desirable one 
in which to rear their children. Staff 
members are hesitant to leave a college 
which is located in an attractive com- 
munity even for a position which might 
be more advantageous economically. 

The community also provides many 
resources to the educational program 
of the college. In many cases, especially 
in teachers colleges, the public school 
system provides laboratories for the 
culminating activity of the teacher edu- 
cation program. In other cases good 
communities are utilized for laboratory 
experiences in the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, the fine arts and in 
many other fields. In many colleges, 
especially in state institutions, the col- 
lege relies essentially upon the com- 
munity for the religious life of its stu- 
dents. Maintenance of good churches 
and the presence of competent clergy 
contribute much to students’ religious 
life. In many other respects the cul- 
tural life of the college is supplemented 
by the cultural life of the community. 
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Developing a Cooperative Program 


Assuming that the community and 
the college are interdependent, the 
question arises as to what the college 
can do to develop this cooperative ef- 
fort. In most cases it is necessary for 
the college to take the initiative in such 
an enterprise if any action is to be 
taken. 

Of first importance is the develop- 
ment of an understanding of what each 
can contribute to the other. Ordinarily 
this can be done successfully through 
the public relations program. Through 
the use of the press, the radio, tele- 
vision and through the various organi- 
zations of the community, the story of 
the contributions of the college to the 
community ought to be told. An em- 
phasis should also be placed on the 
ways in which the community recipro- 
cates, for very often only one side of 
the picture is developed. This develop- 
ment of a mutual respect for each oth- 
er will produce large dividends to both 
the college and the community. 


In order to carry out such a program, 
however, the framework for the devel- 
opment of a cooperative effort must 
be organized. At the college described 
here the local Chamber of Commerce 
has, at the instance of the college, ap- 
pointed a College Relations Commit- 
tee which meets with the administra- 
tive officers of the college to discuss 
mutual problems. This organization 
has, in fact, set aside a fund of more 
than two thousand dollars to have on 
hand in case the college wishes the 
support of the Chamber in some co- 
operative effort. The local press has 
been solicited to assist in every way 
possible as have local alumni units 
which have many members in the com- 
munity. The active participation of 
members of the staff in local affairs ap- 
pears to draw the two organizations 
closer together. 
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In order actually to gain support for 
each other it is necessary that the col- 
lege and community do many things 
together. There appears to be no sub- 
stitute for actual cooperative efforts in 
developing a program which enlists 
the support of both groups. At this in- 
stitution there are many examples of 
such cooperative enterprises. The col- 
lege gave its support to the Red Cross 
program and actually held on its cam- 
pus a Blood Donation Day during 
which time 300 pints of blood were 
contributed. Each year the college 
serves as host to the Boy Scout organi- 
zation in its promotion of an annual 
scout day. The several churches and 
the college join in providing vesper 
services throughout the year and serv- 
ices every Sunday evening on the cam- 
pus. The Student Council has de- 
veloped a Campus Chest through 
which donations are made to some 
dozen charities in the community. The 
ROTC assists the community in many 
ceremonies which are held. The local 
Garden Club prepared a very beautiful 
Shakespeare Garden on the college 
campus which has in it the various 
plants mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
plays and its members actually take 
physical care of this part of the cam- 
pus. The local Art Association of some 
250 members has established an art 
center in one of the buildings on the 
campus, and many citizens of the com- 
munity come to this center to carry on 
their various art activities. 

The clinics of the college offer their 
services to the people of the community 
who in turn provide the subjects for 
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student practice. Each summer the 
college and the community operate a 
college-community summer theater 
which enlists not only the financial 
support of those in the community but 
their active participation as well. A 
college-community chorus has been or- 
ganized which has enlisted a number 
of townspeople in a local music group, 
and the Municipal Band provides eight 
or ten concerts on the campus during 
the summer. Recently the local news- 
paper asked the college to prepare at 
the paper’s expense an_ illustrated 
brochure showing ways in which the 
college and the community have grown 
together. Throughout the year the 
Social Studies Department has used the 
community as a laboratory for the 
making of surveys of one kind or an- 
other, contributing valuable informa- 
tion to the community and giving stu- 
dents excellent practice. The Borough 
Council has developed a program for 
the repairs of streets surrounding the 
campus and for alleviating the parking 
problem. 

These are but a few examples of the 
ways in which the college and the com- 
munity are attempting to work to- 
gether in actual situations which are 
mutually beneficial. If a program can 
be developed which will help each of 
the two groups understand each other, 
if the mechanics of cooperation are de- 
signed and if the two groups actually 
work together in many situations there 
is every evidence that the college and 
community can develop a cooperative 
program which will be highly bene- 
ficial to both. 








Frontiers in In-Service Education of Teachers 


Dr. C. Lee Eggert 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


1. 1941 Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street in their book Leaders for Adult 
Education set a pattern for an in-serv- 
ice teacher education program when 
they said: 


Sometimes teachers themselves will set 
up their own training program. In one Cali- 
fornia junior college a dozen or so faculty 
members decided to form a group in which 
they could all learn from one another. 
Among the members, for instance, were a 
psychologist, a physicist, and economist, a 
historian, and two teachers of English. 
Week after week at five o'clock each Mon- 
day the group came together; and weck 
after week, while one individual tried to 
make some phase of his own special subject 
clear and interesting, not to junior college 
students but to his fellow teachers, the rest 
of the group tried to learn. Any member 
of that group, we believe, would gladly 
testify that the experience gave far more in- 
sight into the art of teaching and the fasci- 
nation of learning than do most of the in- 
stitutes that teachers are solemnly required 
to attend. 


The type of experience outlined by 
the Overstreets has many virtues in a 
complex and sometimes baffling educa- 
tional merry-go-round. First, as pointed 
out by the authors, teachers are turned 
into learners. Second, teachers are 
broadening their horizons of under- 
standing in fields other than their own. 
Third, teachers attempting to make 
their own special fields interesting to 
their colleagues will add freshness, zest, 
and vitality sometimes lacking as 
teachers face classrooms of young 
Americans. 
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University of Florida Program 

Four years ago the University of 
Florida College of Education planned 
and put into operation a program of 
in-service teacher education embodying 
the concept of which the Overstreets 
spoke. Believing that education in the 
state could be improved, and believing 
that teachers and administrators them- 
selves, if given the opportunity, could 
and would take advantage of help 
which the University might offer, Edu- 
cation 682 Group Study of Selected 
Problems in Special Fields of Study, 
was added to the College offering. 

In brief the new course offered the 
equivalent of residence credit to public 
school faculties enrolling in the course. 
Under the sponsorship of one or sev- 
eral college faculty members a series of 
sixteen two and one half hour sessions 
are planned over the period of a 
school year. These meetings are usual- 
ly arranged two per month thus giving 
the school faculty adequate time to 
digest and put into practice those 
things which are discussed and consid- 
ered important by the faculty. Three 
hours of credit per year is offered and 
through the cooperation of the Florida 
General Extension Division a wide va- 
riety of reference materials is made 
available to the school. 

The only eligibility requirements are 
that: (1) the whole faculty of the 
school participate, and (2) the school 
faculty feel it has one or more areas 
in which it wishes to improve. Not 
all members of a school faculty are 
required to enroll for credit but all 
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members are asked to participate. 
Theoretically, those taking the work 
for University credit are the ones who 
will do the greater share of research. 
This however does not prove to be the 
case with all faculty members partici- 
pating in the class deliberations, discus- 
sions, and policy formulation for the 
school. Many faculty members not tak- 
ing the work for credit become so con- 
cerned and involved in the things be- 
ing done that they spend many hours 
of their own time examining research 
and reading related materials in an 
effort to participate more intelligently 
in the work going on in their school 
and directly affecting them. 


The School as a Unit 


Florida asks its teachers to partici- 
pate in at least two professional meet- 
ings per month. The Education 682 
meetings, it was reasoned, could satisfy 
these two professional meetings. Facul- 
ty members thus accomplish two ends 
simultaneously. They can fulfill re- 
quirements and earn college graduate 
or undergraduate credit. Principals saw 
in this flexible plan the possibility of 
combining professional faculty meet- 
ings with administrative meetings. 
Teachers saw in the plan the possi- 
bility of getting away from the com- 
mon variety of administrative an- 
nouncement teachers meetings, con- 
verting it into a truly professional 
faculty study program. The college saw 
the plan as doing several things. First, 
we believe a school cannot easily prog- 
ress as a unit unless all faculty mem- 
bers, thinking and working together, 
appreciating and understanding each 
others’ problems, move forward togeth- 
er. Second, we believe that, using a 
technique of this type, teachers meet- 
ings can be replaced by professional 
meetings which will do much to help 
teachers improve their classroom activi- 
ties and thus assist the school in doing 
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a better educational job in the com- 
munity. Third, the college finds this 
a useful technique for bringing parents 
and school closer together since from 
time to time during the year parents 
are invited to participate as problems 
vital to them are considered in the de- 
liberations. Finally, the college believes 
that this type of in-service training for 
public school teachers is an equally ef- 
fective type of in-service training for 
College of Education instructors. Pro- 
fessors sometimes prone to surround 
themselves with theory find themselves 
facing teachers in the public school en- 
vironment demanding practical and 
down-to-earth help in their every day 
problems. 


Conclusion 


After four years of experience in 
Education 682, with analyses and eval- 
uations from college teachers, public 
school teachers, and parents the plan 
of Education 682 is growing in popu- 
larity throughout the state and is being 
found challenging and popular with 
College of Education personnel.! 

The State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers willingly and gladly offers 
study course credit to parents who at- 
tend enough meetings to meet Con- 
gress qualification requirements. One 
parent participating in a 682 program 
during the past year wrote after the 
close of the course: 


Thank you for inviting parents to attend 
and take part in the teachers-in-service 
training course which the University of 
Florida offered in our community. All of 
the parents who took part enjoyed the time 
spent, felt we gained much from the experi- 
ence, and believe we are in better position 
to help our school to be a better one. 


1Note: The author will be glad to furnish 
inquiring institutions or individuals with de- 
tailed information regarding the type of work 
schools do and details regarding the working 
relationships with the General Extension Di- 
vision. 
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by, 
Douglas é. Svahis 


Educational Planning for Tomorrow 


5 ee of the large national concerns 
at the present time are the provision of 
enough school buildings and the secur- 
ing of enough teachers. The “impend- 
ing tide” of college students is causing 
concern to those responsible for the 
provision of higher educational oppor- 
tunities. Planning in all these areas 
leans heavily on statistics and statistical 
calculations. A little reflection makes 
clear, however, that the statistical work 
is only one part of a complex of ac- 
tivities that must take place if we are 
to be prepared for the unfolding reali- 
ties of the years ahead. The educa- 
tional needs of our society are affected 
by a host of factors—local, national, 
and international — which create not 
only general demands but highly spe- 
cialized and rapidly changing demands. 
Educational planning is, accordingly, 
an undertaking of some breadth, mag- 
nitude, and seriousness. 

The purpose of the present article is 
neither to offer any magic by which the 
unpredictables of the future can be 
foretold, nor to present new population 
estimates to compete with those already 
available. Rather it is to call attention 
to the breadth and variety of human 
effort which needs to be brought to 
bear on educational planning, and to 
give specific examples of effective ways 
of proceeding. Getting education ready 
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for tomorrow, in such respects as hav- 
ing an adequate number of teachers 
and buildings available, is not reason- 
ably accomplished by attempting year 
by year to meet needs that have already 
materialized. In order to operate 
schools this year, many preparations 
had to be begun some years back. {t 
is the kind and quality of these ad- 
vance preparations with which we are 
concerned here. 

With regard to the immediate and 
future need for a greatly increased 
number of teachers, striking figures 
have come from numerous studies and 
have been reported in both professional 
and lay magazines'. This Journal has 
devoted three issues to the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth annual teacher 
supply and demand studies, prepared 
under the direction of Ray C. Maul, of 
the NEA Research Division.? A num- 


1For references, see the heads “Enrollment” 
and “Teachers—Supply and Demand,” in the 
current and recent volumes of the Education 
Index. For lay magazines, consult also the 
Readers’ Guide. 

2*The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report,” Journal of Teacher Education 4: 
3-52; March, 1953. 

“The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port,” Journal of Teacher Education 5:3-52; 
March, 1954. 

“The 1955 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port,” Journal of Teacher Education 6:23-71; 
March, 1955. 
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ber of state and local studies have been 
made and are available in print or in 
mimeographed form. The need for 
preparing an increasing number of 
teachers is well attested. 


Meaning of the Figures 


What is not widely done, however, 
is to come to a realistic assessment of 
the meaning of the figures. It is one 
thing for statisticians to prepare basic 
trend data; it is quite another thing 
for responsible policy makers and exec- 
utives together to spend enough time 
in the consideration of these data to 
work out what the figures mean in 
terms of program. Interpreting fig- 
ures — converting them into working 
plans for appropriate, adequate, and 
timely action—calls for the contribu- 
tions of technical skill, democratic de- 
liberation, and positive administration. 


There are noteworthy examples of 
this union of research, deliberative, 
and executive effort in the endeavor to 
come to grips with the fact of growth 
and with its practical significance. By 


8Meyer Zitter, “Forecasting School Enroll- 
ment for the United States and Local Areas,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 5:53-63; March, 
1954. A bibliography cites forecasts made in 
thirteen states; some of these are for college 
enrollments. Methods also are referred to. 


Edgar W. Flinton and others, How Many 
Public School Teachers Does New York State 
Need? (Albany, New York: State Education 
Department, 1951.) Third edition, two num- 
bers. 

Jacob S. Orleans and Y. Chan, Teacher Edu- 
cation Enrollment Needs of the Four Munici- 
pal Colleges of New York City, 1953-61. (New 
York, N. Y.: College of the City of New York, 
Division of Teacher Education, Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation, 1953.) 63 p. 

Otis D. Duncan and Richard W. Redick, 
“Illustrative Projections of College Enrollment 
in Illinois and the Chicago Standard Metro- 
politan Area to 1990,” Journal of General Edu- 
cation 8:74-85; January, 1955. 
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way of illustration, attention may be 
called to several preparatory operations 
under way in the state of Florida. Flori- 
da is a rapidly growing state and is 
aware of this fact. It has in one way 
or another taken action to establish 
study projects so that it may act in 
an enlightened, responsible manner 
with regard to this growth. Certain of 
these projects will be cited here as ex- 
amples of the kind of thing which 
needs to be done in order to be effec- 
tive, namely, setting up growth study 
activities and growth policy forming 
groups, backed by genuine administra- 
tive interest. 


University of Florida Health Center 


The currently developing J. Hillis 
Miller Health Center at the University 
of Florida represents an example of the 
way im which research, consideration, 
and action can combine to produce a 
new institution geared to the expand- 
ing needs of the people. When the 
Legislature in 1949 authorized the 
University to develop a medical center, 
a faculty committee of twenty persons 
gave long deliberation to the explora- 
tion of possibilities, problems, and 
fundamental issues. The Common- 
wealth Fund of New York made a size- 
able grant for an intensive study of the 
health service needs of the people of 
the state. Out of this study came not 
only an array of significant facts but 
au enlarged vision of the mission of a 
health center.‘ 


4In addition to many charts and service ma- 
terial, the report of the study was published in 
five volumes by the University of Florida 
Press, Gainesville, Florida, in 1954-55, under 
the series title Planning Florida’s Health Lead- 
ership. Vol. 1. A summary, was written by 
Russell S. Poor. Volumes 2, 3, and 4 report 
the findings of the state study, and are writ- 
ten by John M. Maclachlan. Volume 5, con- 
taining other studies, is by the series editor, 
Louis J. Maloof. 
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Perhaps of most direct interest to 
educators throughout the state are vari- 
ous findings and estimates concerning 
population. The original Health Cen- 
ter Study, directed by John M. Mac- 
lachlan, head of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology of the 
University of Florida, was made dur- 
ing 1952-53. The research was seen to 
be of such fundamental importance 
that an additional grant was made to 
extend it and it is continuing at the 
present time under the same director. 
From Dr. Maclachlan’s basic popula- 
tion materials one can draw such ideas 
as the following: 


1. Only 15 years ahead, the State of Florida 
may have twice as many people as it had in 
1950. 

2. As a modification of the foregoing state- 
ment: if the growth between 1950 and 1954 
should continue, the population fifteen years 
from now would be not twice, but three times, 
that of 1950. 

3. Population changes of such magnitude 
would mean that before the expiration of an- 
other fifteen years the number of teachers and 
the number of classrooms to be added would 
be from one to two times as many as there 
were in existence in 1950. In other words, the 
increase in additional provisions, over the 
period from 1950 to 1970, may have to equal 
or even double the total growth of Florida's 
school system throughout its entire hundred- 
year history. 

4. Within one generation—from 1940 to 
1970—the number of school children may 
have become equal to the total population of 
the earlier date. A population of children 
equal to the population of the state in 1940 
calls for many kinds of service. 

5. Florida is becoming more and more an 
urban state. City dwellers are likely to de- 
mand metropolitan-type schools with higher 
standards than those often prevailing at pres- 
ent. 

6. College enrollments by 1970 may well be 
three times what they are today. 


These are sober estimates. They are 
not derived from promotional litera- 
ture but from scholarly study. They 
are in keeping with past and present 


rates of change. They are below some 
of these rates. The current migration 
into the state of Florida would, within 
the space of two years, populate an en- 
tire new city the size of Jacksonville. 
Five such new cities every ten years— 
from migration! In the twenty years 
before 1950, the number of full-time 
college students in Florida grew to six 
and one-half times their number.5 It 
seems quite conservative to predict 
only a tripling for the twenty years fol- 
lowing 1950. 


Study of The Needs of Higher 


Education 


A second example of the study-dis- 
cussion-action type of program as a 
means of preparing for the future is 
found in the work of the Council for 
Study of Higher Education in Florida. 
A. J. Brumbaugh, director of this 
study, in reporting briefly on its his- 
tory and purpose, noted that the state 
legislature in 1953 authorized the em- 
ployment of an educational consultant 
to conduct a continuous study regard- 
ing the immediate and future needs of 
higher education of the state. The 
Board of Control “was astounded by 
the wave of students that would soon 
approach its higher institutions,” and 
promptly appointed a council of five 
educators to consider the situation and 
direct further studies. A preliminary 
report of the council was made to the 
1955 state legislature and a further re- 
port is being prepared for release in 
1956 so as to receive ample considera- 
tion before the next meeting of the 
legislature in 1957. 


5U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher 


Education: Faculty, Students, and Degrees, 
1951-52. (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1955.) Table N, p. 21. 

6A. J. Brumbaugh, “In Anticipation of In- 
creased College Enrollments,” Educational 
Record 36:129-31; April 1955. 
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WITH THE RESEARCHERS 


It should be a point of considerable 
interest to note the breadth of the 
council’s work. As a background for 
educational decisions and recommenda- 
tions, it has undertaken an analysis of 
the economic and cultural activities of 
the state and an estimate of their 
further developments. It is not only 
directing a number of technical studies 
of educational needs, facilities, and 
practices in higher education but it is 
calling upon the advice and considered 
judgments of many groups of persons, 
including lay citizens, educators, and 
professional speicalists in various fields. 
Private colleges also are brought in: 
the problem is one which is shared 
jointly by publicly supported and pri- 
vately supported institutions, so both 
must share in the planning 

As a third example of preparation 
for adaptive action, we may refer to the 
work being done by the Community 
College Commission authorized by the 
legislature of 1955. In the light of sta- 
tistical evidence pointing out the need 
for great expansion in higher educa- 
tion facilities, it has been proposed that 
publicly supported junior colleges be 
established at various locations through- 
out the state. Such a possibility imme- 
diately raises many questions. James L. 
Wattenbarger, professor of education 
at the University of Florida, had made 
his doctoral study on practices connect- 
ed with junior colleges elsewhere and 
had outlined a tentative scheme for 
Florida.?’ Wattenbarger was employed 
this year as the director of a further 
study of the potential program. 


TJames L. Wattenbarger, Organization, Ad- 
ministratio, and Financing of Public Junior 
Colleges in the State of Florida. (Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, 1950. 274 p.) Also published as fol- 
lows: State Plan for Public Junior Colleges. 
(Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida 
Press, 1953.) 83 p. 
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The Problems of Change 


These examples have been introduced 
not primarily for information but by 
way of illustration. They illustrate 
procedures which incorporate the three 
elements of social progress which have 
been referred to, namely professional re- 
search, representative deliberation, and 
executive leadership. The important 
point, however, is that interest and 
activity do not remain with any one of 
them, but spread to all three. With any 
one of the elements lacking, the pro- 
gram will almost certainly be defective 
in meeting the needs of the people. 


Viewed from any angle—educational, 
sociological, economic, or psychological 
—to provide for the doubling of the 
population of an entire state within the 
course of a few years is a staggering un- 
dertaking. No small part of this adap- 
tation is the problem of duplicating or 
exceeding within a short span of years 
the total past growth of the educational 
system of the state. To translate this 
concept into action that should be go- 
ing on today and tomorrow calls for a 
combination of talents—continuing re- 
search, continuing solicitation of ad- 
vice, and continuing administrative ac- 
tivity. And it also requires courage: a 
willingness to center attention contin- 
ually on the problems of change rather 
than on complacent enjoyment of the 
present. Yet, just as a parent plans for 
the future education of his young 
child, so, as a group, to plan for the 
education of those children, youth, and 
adults who in the near future will be 
here to receive it is to act responsibly 
as a group. It may be that the readi- 
ness and the ability of persons in vari- 
ous public offices throughout the state 
to face the fact of growth and system- 
atically prepare for the future consti- 
tute significant evidence of the matur- 
ity and the functional success of our 
organized way of living. 








Browsing Through the Kookihslies 


Controversial Issues in Public 
Education 


C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill, (ed.), 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954.) 414 p. 


$4.75. 


Over one hundred articles and ex- 
cerpts were selected from lay and pro- 
fessional journals for this anthology. 
The reprinted materials span a fifteen- 
year period from 1940 to 1954, but ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the critical 
writings have been culled from the 
literature of 1951 and 1952. According 
to the editors the anthology was 
prompted by a deep concern over the 
attacks upon public education. The 
volume is intended to familiarize edu- 
cators and laymen with representative 
criticisms and to propose ways and 
means of handling them. 


The book is divided into five sec- 
tions. Section I reviews the background 
of the educational controversy and de- 
scribes the methodology employed in 
the presentation. Following this intro- 
duction are three groups of selected 
readings, Sections II, III, IV. These 
are presented without editorial com- 
ment. The first contains articles in the 
areas of “major criticisms” which cen- 
ter on such perennial issues as aims of 
education, nature of the curriculum, 
and teacher education. In the next sec- 
tion the writings analyze and evaluate 
the basic school criticisms and the situ- 
ation they represent. For the most part, 
evidence in behalf of modern educa- 
tion is brought forth to challenge the 
charges of a variety of critics. The 
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third section of readings reproduces 
the principal articles which report not 
only how individual communities have 
faced attacks on their schools but sug- 
gest, among other things, how to detect 
“front” organizations leading assaults 
upon public schools. 

The final section of the volume offers 
the conclusions of the editors and their 
generalizations and suggestions for 
reaching an agreement on pending is- 
sues in public education. Needless to 
say the “unfriendly” critic of the pub- 
lic schools will disagree with much of 
the editors’ interpretation in this sec- 
tion. 

From the point of research, students 
of contemporary educational problems 
will recognize possible implications for 
further investigations of the relation- 
ship of mass media agencies and pub- 
lic education. No doubt the editors 
are justified in concluding that there 
is a need for close cooperation between 
school personnel and citizens in chart- 
ing the course of public education. 
Yet, without minimizing the note- 
worthy features of this timely publica- 
tion, the periodical data do not reveal 
the complete facts in the situation. A 
thorough study of the educational at- 
titudes of mass media communication 
is necessary, in particular, to discover 
the relative impact of television, radio, 
and the press, for, in the final analysis, 
these are the media most readily avail- 
able for community promotion of pub- 
lic relations which would pave the way 
for an intelligent evaluation of the ed- 
ucative process. 
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The volume should find an apprecia- 
tive audience among those interested 
in developing a greater understanding 
of the goals of American public educa- 
tion and a closer agreement on how to 
attain them. Perhaps the chief value 
of this work consists in the opportunity 
it presents for the orientation of those 
who are preparing to become teachers. 


John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


Health Education 


Justus J. Schifferes, Healthier Living: A Text 
in Personal and Community Health (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1954.) xxxii+928 p. 
$5.75. 


The concept of health has been 
widened in the fifty years since the 
health of college students first became 
the concern of college administrators. 
In this book, written as a college text, 
the author accepts the challenge of the 
broadest definition of health in use to- 
day: “Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being, 
not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” 

In order to meet the challenge, 
Schifferes assumes for himself the large 
task of “putting new wine in old bot- 
tles labeled hygiene in the college cata- 
logues.” Basic to this task is the differ- 
ence between teaching “hygiene” and 
guiding students toward healthier liv- 
ing. Schifferes describes his approach 
as “a multi-disciplinary approach to 
socio-psychosomatic medicine.” Such an 
approach is obviously not a task for a 
single individual, even though he has 
in his background experience in jour- 
nalism, education, and medical edi- 
torial work. Actually the technical 
framework for the book was accumu- 
lated at the Third National Confer- 
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ence on Health in Colleges held in 
New York in May, 1947 at which Schif- 
feres served as public relations officer. 

It required six years of work follow- 
-ng the Conference to complete the 
book. The arrangement of the book 
reflects what the author believes is a 
“coherent and psychologically satisfy- 
ing sequence of topics.” Information 
is introduced in “contexts that take ad- 
vantage of normal students’ interests.” 
Interests thus stimulated will carry the 
student full circle in an effort to “know 
thyself” in order that his life may be 
more completely satisfying. After an 
introductory chapter (Part I), the 
main topics are discussed. Part II deals 
with education for famliy living. The 
family is considered in its physiologi- 
cal, sociological, and psychological 
aspects. An impressive feature of the 
discussion is the analysis of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish attitudes to- 
ward family life as described in au- 
thoritative statements from represen- 
tative religious sources. 


Part III deals with mental health. 
Personality development of the indi- 
vidual is outlined. Mental mechanisms 
based generally on Freudian concepts 
are defined. Symptoms of failure in life 
adjustment are discussed including 
mental illness, drug addiction, and 
accidents. The effect of these patho- 
logical conditions on normal family life 
is emphasized. 

Part IV deals with personal health. 
It includes the subjects of nutrition, 
activity, personal hygiene, the special 
senses, and general concepts of disease. 
The nine units of the section cover 
what is traditionally included in a hy- 
giene course. The section is, however, 
up to date, for it treats current con- 
cepts and studies like “Beyond the 
Germ Theory: The Roles of Depriva- 
tion and Stress in Health and Disease,” 
the explosion of the antihistamine 
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myth for the common cold, and the 
June, 1954 report of the American 
Cancer Society which includes evidence 
that “on the surface at least, [there is] 
a powerful relationship between smok- 
ing and disease.” The contents of this 
section are carefully documented by 
accredited medical sources a character- 
istic which appears to be true of the 
book in areas covered by the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the reviewer. 
Part V discusses community health 
which, the author emphasizes repeated- 
ly, cannot be differentiated from the 
health of the individuals who make up 
the communities. 


The appendices include tables on 
accidental deaths; width—weight— 
height charts for college men and wom- 
en; and a one page condensed first aid 
guide. The text is fully and effectively 
illustrated with black and white dia- 
grams and anatomical drawings by 
Louise Bush, Ph.D. Each of the fifty 
three chapters ends with a summary 
and is supplemented by references and 
suggestions for further reading and by 
questions for discussion and review. 

The 926 pages of the book give it a 
formidable appearance. The size might 
discourage readers who would profit 
by its message and has increased the 
price to an extent which may limit its 
use as a textbook. There are sections 
which are perhaps too detailed but it is 
hard to find a significant amount of 
material which one would want to see 
omitted. 


Ideally the college student who ap- 
proaches a course in health should 
have the background of a well organ- 
ized program of health services and 
health education during his pre-col- 
legiate school years. If this were true, 
the mature, adult approach of college 
to mental and social adjustment which 
Schifferes states is “as important as 
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physical health in the development of 
the individual,” would be the culmina- 
tion of a curriculum and a point of 
view which had its beginnings in the 
kindergarten. Unfortunately it must 
be admitted that the colleges cannot 
depend on such an ideal groundwork. 
Schifferes states: “Many college stu- 
dents have been poorly tutored and in- 
adequately prepared in health matters. 
Some are victims of their families’ 
health prejudices, uncorrected by ade- 
quate health education in high school. 
It is the joint responsibility of the 
students and the college to see that stu- 
dents do not leave college ‘biologically 
illiterate’ and basically ignorant of the 
scientific facts about healthful ways of 
living. Nor should they ever have to 
drop out of college for so-called ‘health 
reasons’ that could have been pre- 
vented, avoided, or corrected.” 

A generation of college students 
trained by the use of Schifferes’ book 
might do much to achieve full realiza- 
tion of their genetic and cultural po- 
tentialities. They might break the 
vicious cycle of ignorance and super- 
stition regarding growth, development, 
and the application of medical knowl- 
edge to daily living which even in this 
enlightened age hampers progress. Such 
a generation of students would benefit 
not only themselves, but through their 
influence as parents and teachers they 
would help on-coming generations. For 
teachers who serve as examples of tech- 
niques of living, whatever the course 
they teach, Healthier Living offers an 
especially valuable store of accurate 
information. The book will be a useful 
reference in any home or school li- 
brary. 


Helen Cook Newman, M.D. 
School Physician 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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Reading 


Helen M. Robinson (ed.), Promoting Maxi- 
mal Reading Growth Among Able Learners 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
191 p. $3.50. 


“Long ago, Thomas Jefferson recog- 
nized the supreme importance of intelli- 
gence in a democracy.” With these 
words the first sentence of the book 
sets forth the importance of this report 
of the 1954 Annual Conference on 
Reading, held at the University of 
Chicago. The words are quoted by the 
first speaker, Newton Edwards, but the 
same theme is repeated again and 
again. Later on, Dr. Grace Munson is 
quoted as saying, after mentioning that 
most of our effort must be for the aver- 
age student, “The resulting educational 
casualties among the gifted are our 
greatest extravagance.” 


As with all reports of the Chicago 
Conferences on Reading, the published 
papers are grouped according to topics. 
One group, on the identification of 
superior learners, shows the difficulties 
that are found in using either the 
judgments of teachers or the results 
of standard tests. Few of us are pre- 
pared for the facts which are given on 
the fallibility of teachers’ judgements. 
Then we may be willing to adrait that 
“Although the able learner’s greater 
speed of learning is usually recognized, 
his greater intellectual curiosity and 
need for creativity oten remain neg- 
lected.” But we may not be prepared 
for the statement by Havighurst that 
“A lack of motivation appears to be 
more powerful than a lack of money in 
reducing the supply of talent.” This 
section deserves the careful study of all 
interested in the real identification 
of the able learner. 

In the discussion of types of school 
and class organization for promoting 
maximal growth of able learners, we 
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find that almost all conceivable plans 
have been followed at some time or 
place. There are proponents of almost 
any plan, and anyone interested in any 
one of them should look into the 
experience here given. It does seem, 
however, that if there is one single 
lesson for all of this discussion, it is 
that the controlling factor for success 
or failure is the teacher, backed by an 
administrator. 

In fact, one of the most interesting 
sections of the book is the one on ad- 
ministrative responsibility. In speak- 
ing of the “barriers that prevent many 
administrators from organizing work 
for the superior learner, “Sylvia Kay 
says: “First we must consider the atti- 
tude of parents. And rather than meet 
this difficulty, many administrators 
adopt a laissez faire policy.” Most ad- 
ministrators would echo this sentiment. 
They have so many troubles right now; 
why should they go out “looking for 
trouble?” As a result, if we will study 
all the plans described in this book, 
we will find that behind each successful 
one is an administrator who is willing 
to take on the added difficulties that 
any plan will bring. 

Most of the writers describing special 
plans for the able learners assume with- 
out argument that separation of these 
children into special classes is justifi- 
able. One makes the statement, “These 
pupils attend their regular grade class- 
rooms in the morning, but come to the 
special class in the afternoon.” He does 
not say what the other children in the 
regular classrooms think about the 
arrangement. Fortunately, a_ rather 
complete discussion of the very vital 
problem of separation is made by Edith 
S. Jay. Her conclusion is just that “we 
do not know”, but she does give the 
relative advantage of homogeneous and 
of heterogeneous grouping, which she 
says have been “most bitterly debated.” 
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We may only add that the problem is 
first one of fact, as to results, and then 
one of values: How much do you or do 
all of us value this or that aspect of a 
child’s development? We had better be 
very specific about the answer to this 
question before we plan for separate 
classes for any type of children. 

Perhaps the best solution to the prob- 
lem of maximum growth for the able 
learner is given in the various dis- 
cussions of how the teaching of reading 
can be improved for all the children, 
and therefore for the able learner too. 
There are discussions of “Increasing 
interpretation of, and reaction to, what 
is read.” There is help in getting “read- 
ing efficiency” in social studies, the 
sciences, and mathematics. If we were 
more skillful in these areas, the able 
learner would be stimulated and go far 
beyond what we may happen to require 
of the average. 

“Guiding Personal Reading” is given 
attention because, after all, each child 
is conducting a program of reading of 
his own, depending on his various 
abilities and interests. If each could 
be led to develop this type of reading 
to the fullest, perhaps other areas would 
be similarly developed as a by-product. 
Here we have the ever-present demand 
for small classes or for low teaching 
loads so that individual guidance is 
more possible. When will the public 
realize the need for this individual 
guidance? 

Near the end of the book appears a 
discussion that touches the heart of 
every parent, and that must be central 
to our thinking. After all, the child 
is in school only five hours and he is 
awake outside of school for about ten 
hours. The parent must think of those 
ten hours. This report by Paul L. Hill 
lists some parent problems, two of 
which stand out. First, how can wt get 
these children to work up to their 
ability? Second, how can we “resolve 
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the conflict between what the child 
wants to learn and what society wants 
him to learn?” Both come down to the 
question, “How can we attract children 
towards the right direction?” Skilled 
“salesmen” can do this; but how many 
of us are skilled salesmen? 

Perhaps one caution may be given 
by this reviewer. There is great danger 
that, in thinking along with these 
writers about the able child, we will 
tend to believe that we are thinking 
of the “regular school.’ In fact, some 
of the writers seem to believe this them- 
selves. Instead, we must always remind 
ourselves that our plans for the com- 
mon school are not for the able learner 
but for the average and the slow. The 
able learners are to go beyord this, 
far beyond. But thinking of them 
should not distort our vision for the 
others. Our plans for the average child 
are not just a “watering down” of our 
plans for the able child. They are 
different plans. 

E. W. Dolch 
University of illinois 


Autobiography 


Ambrose L. Suhrie, Teacher of Teachers 
(West Rindge, New Hampshire: Richard R. 
Smith Publisher, Inc., 1955) 418 p. $5.00. 


Here is a book, autobiographical in 
content, offering a profusion of diverse 
fare which will not fail to benefit as 
well as please the most exacting reader. 
Beginning with the moving account of 
his happy, eventful childhood and con- 
tinuing up to his eightieth year, a keen 
interest in the life and times of Dr. 
Ambrose L. Suhrie is sustained. 

A way of life is portrayed which is 
completely fulfilling and rewarding. 
It is inspiring to see rewards come 
steadily and naturally to a man who 
early made up his mind that “rank and 
salary are relatively unimportant as 
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compared with sphere of influence.” 
At the age of fourteen Dr. Suhrie deter- 
mined to be a teacher and nothing ever 
tempted him to break that resolve. At 
one time a business man bargaining 
for his services said, “I'll make you a 
millionaire!” To this he answered, 
“But I don’t want to be a millionaire 
in money only. I want to be a million- 
aire in fine friendships and, when I 
get old, in precious memories.” 

As the teacher of teachers goes about 
his duties, never forgetting to give gen- 
erously of kindness and love, each day 
brings its reward of happiness. This is 
a fine book to use in recruiting teach- 
ers, and its subtle message to adminis- 
trators is no less impressive. 

With a spirit of optimism Dr. Suhrie 
triumphed over adverse circumstances 
amounting to tragedies which would 
have devastated a lesser man. He bore 
with dauntless courage personal illness, 
the gradual decline of a lovely wife 
into total invalidism (culminating in 
death 20 years later); after only a few 
years, the death of an infant son; and 
the death of a daughter at the begin- 
ning of her promising career. 

The book abounds with suggestions 
for the teacher who wishes to work for 
better results in his personal relation- 
ships. These are artfully given with 
no obvious preaching. The idea sud- 
denly slips up on one that it is a good 
rule, not only for the teacher, but for 
anyone wanting co-operation always 
“to thank the students in advance for 
what you hope they will do and then 
they will not dare disappoint you.” 

The story-book ending charms one 
as Dr. Suhrie finds personal happiness 
at the age of seventy-seven by acquiring 
not only a wife who is a delightful com- 
panion but also “three more grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren” 
at one fell swoop. 

Do not begin reading Teacher of 
Teachers too late in the evening as it 
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will almost certainly engage your in- 
terest until the morning is upon you. 
It is beautifully written, exemplifying 
one of Dr. Suhrie’s own phrases: 
“Colorful language is effective lan- 
guage because it commands attention.” 
Ray C. Maul 

Research Division 

The National Education Association 


Methods of Instruction 


J. G. Umstattd, Teaching Procedures Used 
in Twenty-eight Midwestern and Southwestern 
Colleges and Universities. (Austin, Texas: The 
University Co-operative Society, Inc., 1954.) 
91 p. $2.50. 


Professor Umstattd detects in the 
post-war period an increased interest 
in classroom procedures at the level of 
higher education. This book is a re- 
port of the measure of teaching pro- 
cedures current in the fall semester of 
1948 on twenty-eight representative 
campuses. This study was judged de- 
sirable by Professor Umstattd “as a 
record of classroom practice [useful] as 
a basis for subsequent determination of 
the nature and amount of change in 
college teaching.” 

More than 1,000 teachers responded 
to an information schedule which de- 
fined 27 teaching procedures. The re- 
spondents were allowed an opportunity 
to indicate the frequency and percent 
of class time in employment of the 
given procedure, reasons for preferring 
particular procedures, and preferred 
practice under ideal conditions. 

The most significant (and generally 
most popular procedures) are defined 
as: 


1. Formal Lecture: An uninterrupted verbal 
presentation by an instructor. 

2. Informal Lecture: A conversational pres- 
entation interspersed with questions, 
comments and brief discussions. 

3. Discussion: An extended exchange of 
ideas actively stimulated by the instruc- 
tor. 
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Perhaps less significant (and general- 
ly less popular) are such techniques as 
the parable, anecdote, field trip, panel, 
exhibition, etc. 

For che most part, the reports of ac- 
tual practice tended to approximate 
rather well what the instructors indi- 
cated as “ideal”—a situation not exact- 
ly commonplace in higher education 
today. The tendency, in 1948 at least, 
was toward a rather significant alloca- 
tion of time to the informal lecture 
and the discussion (50 per cent and 
more) and, what is to me surprising, 
about 10 per cent to the formal lec- 
ture. 

This study is for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a basis by which a trend 
might be discerned, although one tends 
to suspect, in anticipation, a trend to- 
ward discussion methods. At the same 
time, it does seeni that basic habits and 
practices do not change as frequently 
as slogans and gimmicks, so that one 
wonders whether what has been meas- 
ured by Professor Umstattd is in fact 
educational practice, altogether un- 
tinged by modes of responding to edu- 
cational cliches. 

However, if this book succeeds in 
stimulating further the current interest 
in instructional techniques, it will have 
served a laudable purpose. Should a 
trend toward the discussion method 
become evident, we might then go on 
to inquire into questions regarding the 
nature of the method as such and its 
appropriateness to particular subject- 
matters and to particular aims of edu- 
cation. 

Leonard Gardner 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


Juvenile Delinquency 


William C. Kvaraceus, The Community and 
the Delinquent: Cooperative Approaches to 
Preventing and Controlling Delinquency 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1954), 
556 p. $4.50. 
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Teachers as a group probably are in 
daily contact with more children than 
any other adults in the community. 
Consequently they are in a key posi- 
tion to pick out and help those children 
whose problems show possible move- 
ment into delinquency. 


To perform this task adequately, the 
teacher should be familiar with the 
complexities of delinquency; yet be- 
cause of the large amount of literature 
on the subject this knowledge is not 
always easy to come by. Fortunately 
Dr. Kvaraceus has in this book pre- 
sented a sort of cross-section of most of 
the significant recent thinking and 
research in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. In gathering this informa- 
tion into one book and presenting it 
in clear, non-technical language Dr. 
Kvaraceus has performed a service for 
which every person interested in child 
welfare must thank him. 


Elementary to an understanding of 
delinquency, he feels, is an understand- 
ing of the difficulty of drawing a line 
between the delinquent and the non- 
delinquent. Differences of state laws 
defining who is a juvenile delinquent 
and what constitutes juvenile delin- 
quency make many of the nationwide 
statistics on delinquency suspect, or at 
best only indicators of trends. Added 
to this legal tangle is the fact that only 
a fraction of the children who commit 
delinquent acts ever come to the at- 
tention of the police or go to court. 

Dr. Kvaraceus gives in summary and 
in table form the results of work by 
such people as the Gluecks and Healy 
and Bronner in trying to pin-point dif- 
ferences between the delinquent and 
the non-delinquent in intelligence, his- 
tory, personality, and interests. How- 
ever, so far all that can be said is that 
certain group differences exist, but for 
the individual nothing definite can be 
determined. 

When it is seen that a child does 
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need help, then proper steps must be 
taken to insure his getting prompt and 
expert individual treatment. Discus- 
sion of individual treatment makes up 
a most interesting and informative 
chapter of the book. 


Dr. Kvaraceus sees this as a case 
study process made up of four parts: 
(1) gathering pertinent information on 
the child and his background; (2) 
studying this information to make a 
diagnosis; (3) planning and carrying 
out a treatment; and (4) following up 
the diagnosis and treatment for valida- 
tion. Although not stated, it is as- 
sumed that a knowledge of the dynam- 
ics of personality would be basic equip- 
ment for any person who hopes to use 
the case study method. Anyway, the 
details of this particular subject will 
be especially interesting to the layman 
who has wondered about help pro- 
esses of the casework agency or the 
guidance clinic. 

In approaching the problem of pre- 
vention and treatment the author em- 
phasizes the necessity of grass roots 
planning. Rightly, he sees each com- 
munity’s needs as unique, and he sug- 
gests that each prevention program 
must be fitted to those particular needs. 
Such programs are only as successful 
as community support makes them; 
therefore, careful community organiza- 
tion must be considered as a prerequi- 
site. Research, planning, interpretation, 
and education all must be part of the 
ground work in a prevention program. 
The layman is the key person, and he 
must understand, participate in, and 
support the drive for action. 

An important part of any prevention 
program, Dr. Kvaraceus points out, is 
making use of and strengthening local 
resources. He gives very detailed de- 
scriptions of some of the resources 
found in most towns. He also gives 
many suggestions on how these re- 
sources might be improved so that their 
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services to the community will be more 
effective. Schools, recreation programs, 
churches, and police aid are all dis- 
cussed. Included is a discussion of the 
family, which after all is the most im- 
portant preventive agent of all. 

Besides the commonplace agencies, 
Dr. Kvaraceus describes two very spe- 
cialized services, the child guidance 
clinic and the therapy-oriented group 
placement. Unfortunately such agen- 
cies are all too rare, but as the com- 
munity becomes increasingly aware of 
how important these are in treatment 
of children with problems, increased 
public support will make more of these 
agencies available. 

Although Dr. Kvaraccus mentions a 
number of agencies involved in any 
community prevention and treatment 
plan, he leaves out discussion of two of 
the most important—the family agency 
and the public welfare agency. It is hard 
to visualize any community social action 
without both these agencies playing 
leading roles; this especially would be 
the case in planning to combat juvenile 
delinquency. After all, it is the family 
agency that in many communities carries 
the brunt of the individual treatment 
of children with problems. And it is 
an adequately financed and _ staffed 
welfare program that is a first line 
preventive of delinquency. Too many 
delinquents still come from families 
who never have had enough to eat or a 
decent house in which to live. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these omis- 
sions, Dr. Kvaraceus has accomplished 
his aim of providing a detailed practi- 
cal guide for juvenile delinquency con- 
trol programs. It is a good book, and 
anyone who reads it will learn from it. 


Donald R. McCaul 

The Children’s Aid and 
Family Society 

Haverhill, Massachusetts 
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AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Teachers for Rural Communities, In a 
recent report the Committee on Recruitment 
and Preparation of Rural Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA, stated: “Every 
rural child has the right to teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators who know rural life 
and are educated to deal effectively with prob- 
lems peculiar to rural schools. Persons so 
educated should hold state certificates that set 
forth their special qualifications, should be 
protected by law and fair practices in security 
of their positions as a reward for good and 
faithful services.” 

The people in rural communities are not 
likely to receive the educational opportunities 
they need and that society needs for them to 
have until and unless an adequate supply of 
competent teachers for schools serving rural 
people can be assured. 

The Committee further reported that a min- 
imum of four years of professional prepara- 


tion for teachers is considered desirable but 
presently not practical in all states. Sound 
programs of certification should be set with 
minimum standards as high as probable at- 
tainment coupled with continuous require- 
ments of annual increments of college prepa- 
ration, as high as consistent with good health 
and non-interference with good teaching until 
the desired standard has been reached. 

The Committee favors a realistic approach 
to the raising of professional standards—that 
is, while not losing sight of the desirable, 
keeping within the probable and practical 
without treating tuem as sub-standard. 

To label any significant proportion of the 
group as inferior, the Committee reported, 
may stimulate the backlash already being felt 
in some areas, such as the push by powerful 
groups for the return of the county normals 
and other sub-standard programs for profes- 
sional preparation. 


AT THE STATE LEVEL 


ALABAMA 


News Notes. Alabama College at Monte- 
vallo during the summer of 1955 began a grad- 
uate program in teacher education. This in- 
stitution has heretofore had only the under- 
graduate program in teacher training. 

Graduate work is being considered by the 
three state teachers colleges located at Florence, 
Jacksonville, and Troy. 

The state legislature, which adjourned the 
latter part of August, made increased appro- 
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priations to the state teachers colleges amount- 
ing to an over-all increase of 25 per cent. A 
portion of all educational appropriations, how- 
ever, is dependent upon the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment by the people Decem- 
ber 6. A second amendment will also be voted 
on for the issuance of building bonds to the 
amount of $110,000,000, from which the teach- 
ers colleges expect to get an average of 
$1,000,000 each. 


C. B. Smith. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Summer Workshops on Problems and 
Programs in Teacher Education. During 
the summer of 1955 the California Council on 
Teacher Education and the California Teach- 
ers Association, through its Commission on 
Teacher Education, were joint sponsors with 
the Stanford School of Education in a series 
of two-week workshops on problems and pro- 
grams in teacher education. Workshop activi- 
ties dealt with such problems as can be effec- 
tively studied in a workshop situation, under 
leadership personnel provided by the three 
sponsoring organizations. 

The series consisted of four two-week work- 
shops, each concerned with a crucial topic, 
and each independent of the rest. The four 
workshops were, however, planned to provide 
continuity for those wishing to follow through 
for the eight weeks. The topics were as follows: 
1. Professional Teaching Competence. (First 
two weeks, June 27-July 8.) 


The project was to define the scope and 
sequence of experiences that should be in- 
corporated in a professional curriculum de- 
signed to develop teacher expertness. This is 
the part of the curriculum commonly devoted 
to methods, observation and participation, 
practicum, laboratory experiences, etc. Work- 
ing from the frame of reference, current pro- 
grams were analyzed and appraised, needed 
extensions considered, and a tentative cur- 
riculum outlined. 

The frame of reference adopted for this 
project was the “Definition of Teaching Com- 
petence,” as developed by the California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education, and published in 
Measure of a Good Teacher (California Teach- 
ers Association, 1953), and Factors in Teaching 
Competence, (NCTEPS, NEA, 1954.) 


2. Academic Foundations for Professional 
Competence. (July 11-22.) 


The problem here was that of building the 
pre-professional curriculum of general educa- 
tion, foundation fields, and academic prepara- 
tion. 

It was accordingly necessary to specify the 
information and understandings to be pro- 
vided in the foundations and general educa- 
tion, if the students are to be ready to profit 
from the experiences in the professional cur- 
riculum. These were concerned with the na- 
ture and needs of society, goals of education, 
the scientific bases for profesional procedures, 
and the essential subject-matter preparation. 
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3. Securing High Quality Personnel for the 
Teaching Profession. (July 25-August 5.) 


Discussions and reports were concerned with 
problems of teacher supply and demand, prac- 
tices in recruitment, selection, and student 
personnel, and improving the social and eco- 
nomic status of the teaching profession, with 
special reference to the functions and activities 
of professional organizations. 

From the point of view of the college, it is 
necessary to define the personal qualifications 
for teaching. What does it take by way of 
personal qualifications to be competent in each 
of the roles as defined? How can we identify, 
attract, and retain those qualified for teaching? 
What procedures are being used effectively 
and what more is needed: What is the college 
responsibility? 


4. Professional Standards. (Fourth two weeks, 
August 8-August 19). 


Topics dealt with included the functions 
and procedures in certification and accredita- 
tion at the state and national level. A special 
section was set up for preparation of members 
for accreditation visiting committees. 


Participants and Consultants. Fifty persons 
were members of one or more workshops, with 
twenty being enrolled for the series of four 
workshops. While the mapority were staff 
members of teachers colleges in various parts 
of the country, a number were teachers inter- 
ested in studying at first hand the various 
processes related to teacher preparation and 
professional standards. 

Through the cooperation of the council and 
the California Teachers Association it was pos- 
sible to draw in leaders from the state and 
nation to guide in the study of important 
problems. The contributions of these consult- 
ants provided a realistic quality to the activities 
that was appreciated by all the members. 


Organization of Workshops and Participants. 
At the initial session, the participants of the 
workshop were organized as the staff of Diablo 
College, a liberal arts college in the State of 
Osceola1 with a school of education. Key po- 


Elwood Patterson Cubberley, State and County 
Educational Reorganization: The Revised Constitution 
and School Code of the State of Osceola. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1918.)While Dean Cubber- 
ley established the public school system for the state 
of Osceola, he neglected to provide a program for 
teacher preparation. That oversight has now been 
corrected. 
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sitions were staffed by Stanford faculty respon- 
sibile for the workshop: Dr. George Frasier, 
President; Dr. Gerald Brown, Dean of Educa- 
tion; Ellis Archer, Librarian; Dr. Lucien Kin- 
ney, Chief Consultant. 

Departments of elementary and secondary 
education and the foundations were organized 
and staffed by workshop members. 

Except for the final workshop, the regular 
workshop sessions constituted the staff meet- 
ings of Diablo School of Education. Ordinarily 
they were chaired by the dean, president, or 
committee chairman, and devoted to consid- 
eration of committee or departmental reports, 
description of programs at other colleges, 
presentations by consultants, or other activities 
that the staff considered desirable. Commit- 
tee and departmental activities were carried 
on outside the regular workshop sessions. 

The report of the workshop, prepared by the 
staff, is a description of the program develop- 
ment carried on by the staff of the Diablo 
School of Education. It is recognized that any 
given curriculum has only a general interest 
for a staff other than the one that develops 
it. Any other staff, starting at the same place, 
with the same assumptions, would come up 
with something quite different. In any case, 
it still requires experimental validation. 

The processes of curriculum development, as 
utilized here, may however, have some value 
elsewhere. “The California Definition” was or- 
iginally intended to serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for these processes. The Diablo staff 
found is extremely useful for this purpose. 
For that reason, the processes and assumptions 
are clearly outlined in Program Development 
for Teacher Preparation at Diablo College, 
mimeographed and distributed by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, CTA, 693 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco, California. 

Lucien B. Kinney. 


COLORADO 


Professionalization of Teaching. The Teach- 
er Education Committee has devoted its ener- 
gies during the past year to numerous prob- 
lems involved in professionalization of teach- 
ing. Among the areas in which progress has 
been made, the following seem significant: (1) 
selective recruitment, (2) preparation, (3) 
certification, (4) in-service growth, (5) teacher 
welfare, (6) salaries, (7) retirement, (8) ten- 
ure, (9) personnel policies, and (10) standards 
for teacher education institutions. 

Eight people attended the Tenth Annual 
National Conference held at DeKalb, Illinois, 
June 29-July 2. They represented FTA, class- 


room teachers, administrators, CEA staff, teach- 
er education institutions, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

During the past year considerable progress 
has been made in sharing thinking with lay 
groups and in securing from them effective 
suggestions for formulation of policy. This 
was especially evident at the Colorado White 
House Conference and at the meeting spon- 
sored by the Teacher Education Committee in 
Denver on May 10, 1955. At the latt -r meeting 
representatives of teacher education institu- 
tions, the Department of Education, the Colo- 
rado Association of School Administrators, 
principals’ groups at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level, and classroom teachers met with 
members of the Parent Teacher Association 
and other lay groups. In this work-conference 
suggestions and plans were formulated for 2 
council or committee at the state level, similar 
to the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. 

The committee through direct action and 
sub-committees has prepared and submitted a 
proposal to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education for recruitment and providing a 
program of professional education for adults 
who are interested in teaching in various com- 
munities throughout Colorado. A brochure to 
attract teachers into Colorado was prepared 
and circulated. Pamphlets are presently being 
prepared for circulation among high school 
students for a selective recruitment program. 

P. P. Mickelson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


New Program in Teacher Education. Ex- 
pansion and growth in the field of teacher 
education in Washington, D. C. is evidenced 
by the inauguration of a program of graduate 
study at the District of Columbia Teachers 
College, beginning July 1, 1955 under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Matthew Whitehead, Dean of the 
Graduate School. The new program started on 
September 12 with an enrollment of 156 per- 
sons. Of this number seventy-four students are 
working toward the master of Arts Degree in 
Education from the teachers college. Forty-four 
of the remaining eighty-two enrollees hold 
M.A. degrees and are adding to credits already 
earned, chiefly for the accumulation of thirty 
semester hours beyond the M.A. requirements 
as a means of placement on higher salary levels 
and as means of self-improvement. The re- 
maining graduate students are working for 
such purposes as becoming more efficient in 
teaching, broadening their cultural develop- 
ment, using study as a means of obtaining and 
holding licenses for teaching in other localities, 
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becoming eligible for positions as counsellors, 
and qualifying generally as teachers in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. 

The popularity of the workshop-type courses, 
designed to meet the frequently expressed 
needs of teachers, seems to justify their inclu- 
sion among the usual offerings of a graduate 
school of education. One workshop, “Tech- 
niques in Audio-Visual Education for Teach- 
ers,” is predicated on the valid assumption that 
every teacher, irrespective of level of instruc- 
tion, should be keenly aware of the material 
and possibilities of this type of instructional 
media. 

Another course, “The Mental Health Work- 
shop,” limited to a selected group of twenty- 
five persons who will serve in the second 
semester as leaders, consultants, and resource 
personnel, has an expert psychologist as coordi- 
nator. This workshop is concerned with stu- 
dent behavior problems and frustrations. The 
course attempts to screen and identify such 
problems and sets up probable solutions for 
the eradication of the difficulties. 

A third workshop deals with “Reading Dis- 
abilities.” In the light of the “Flesch con- 
troversy,” the graduate division of the college 
has set out to administer to “Johnny's needs.” 
To this end there is a workshop currently 
operating at the college. The purpose of this 
workshop is to reveal to teachers new tech- 
niques for the teaching of reading and also 
to point up both diagnostic and prognostic 
devices and evaluations. 

Tentative offerings for the second semester 
include a “Human Relations Workshop” (of- 
fered at present for leaders only), a “Work- 
shop on Intercultural Education,” and “Psychi- 
atric Problems of Young Adolescents.” 

Thelma M. Raymond. 


IOWA 


The Iowa TEPS Commission has assumed 
official sponsorship of Iowa Prospective Teach- 
ers’ Day. lowa colleges and universities have 
operated a cooperative teacher recruitment 
project since 1953. The purpose has been to 
stimulate high school students to consider 
careers in teaching and to focus the attention 
of communities on the problems of teacher 
supply. The college representatives who had 
been conducting the Day requested and urged 
that the Commission take over the official 
sponsorship of Prospective Teachers’ Day. 

The Commisison has four special study com- 
mittees at work. One committee has been given 
the assignment of gathering together materials 
available on “the effective utilization of school 
personnel.” Another committee has been as- 


signed the task of developing a long-range 
certification calendar that will be presented 
to the Commission at its next regular meeting. 
A third committee is at work preparing a brief 
comprehensive statement of the goals of the 
Iowa Commission and a suggested action pro- 
gram. In recent years, two high school organi- 
zations have been sponsored in Iowa for high 
school students interested in teaching as a 
career. One, the cadet teacher organization, 
has been sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Future teacher clubs 
have been sponsored by NEA. A committee 
has been given the problem of working out a 
proposal whereby the two groups might be 
consolidated into one effective high school 
organization. The Executive Committee of the 
Iowa TEPS has been instrumental in arrang- 
ing for an article on NCATE in Midland 
Schools, the journal of the Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association. The article will be designed 
to point up the teachers’ stake in NCATE. 
Ken Johnson. 


KENTUCKY 


State Accreditation. Accreditation of 
teacher education institutions has been trans- 
ferred from the University of Kentucky to 
the State Department of Education. 

After an eight-year transition period State 
Department accreditation, which involves ac- 
creditation of all teacher education institu- 
tions not on the NCATE list, is underway 

The official responsibility rests with the 
Division of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion; however the program of accreditation 
is a cooperative one. A team approach is 
used. Each evaluation team is composed of 
members of the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education, at least one member from 
the Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, members of the pub- 
lic school teaching staffs, and one or more 
members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The NCATE standards are used as a 
basis for the evaluation. Also, the State 
Standards on Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences, developed over a two-year period of 
study, are used. 

The steps involved are: 

1. A group of college officials visit with 
the director of teacher education and cer- 
tification to clarify purposes and procedures 
and to arrange for an evaluation date and 
select members of the state evaluation commit- 
tee. 

2. A representative of the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification meets 
with the total college staff in most instances. 
Purposes, processes, and standards are dis- 
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cussed. All staff members identify them- 
selves with certain over-all phases of the 
standards and relate themselves closely to 
some particular standard. This step is for 
psychological acceptance on the part of all 
the staff, based upon full information and 
understanding. 

5. With guidance of the president and/or 
the dean, the over-all local evaluation com- 
mittee and a sub-committee for each stand- 
ard are determined. Every staff member as- 
sumes some reasponsibility. 

4. The college spends several months on 
self-evaluation and makes a report available 
to the state committee. 

5. The state committee spends two days 
on the campus of each college and makes 
an official report to the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification, including recom- 
mendations relative to the strengths and 
weaknesses of the teacher education program. 

6. The director of the division of teacher 
education and certification, upon basis of 
the report from the state evaluation commit- 
tee, makes recommendations to the State 
Board of Education relative to approval of 
each institution’s program. 

7. The State Board recommends approval 
for one or two or four years with specific 
recommendations relative to follow-up evalu- 
ations. 

8. The official list of state accredited col- 
leges is carried in the annual November State 
Department bulletin. This listing also indi- 
cates national and regional accreditation of 


each college. 
—Louise Combs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MTA News, The annual leadership confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association, was held in Pittsfield, August 29, 
30, and 31. The theme of the conference was 
“Working Together for Better Associations.” 
Mr. John H. Starie, New England Field Repre- 
sentative for the NEA, served as consultant. 

The Classroom Teachers Activities Commit- 
tee of the MTA held its Eastern Conference in 
the Cohasset High School on November 19. 
The program centered around the maladjusted 
pupil and the well-adjusted teacher. 

Other Conferences. The Governor's White 
House Conference was held at the University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, September 8-10. 
Approximately 2,000 lay people and educators 
attended the three-day sessions. The general 
chairman was Graham T. Winslow, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Massachusetts Coun- 
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cil for Public Schools, and the general secre- 
tary was Dr. Franklin P. Hawkes of the State 
Department of Education. Reports of this 
meeting will be available soon. 

The Third Annual Workshop on Economic 
Education, sponsored by the New England 
Economic Council, was held at Andover June 
27 through July 15. Dr. Stanley P. Wronski, 
Associate Professor of Education at Boston 
University, was workshop director; Dr. Francis 
S. Doody and Dr. Richard V. Clemence were 
economic consultants. Participants prepared 
a spoken sequence curriculum guide for twelve 
grades and a pamphlet entitled How New 
England People Make Their Living. 


MISSOURI 


Teacher Supply and Demand. The num- 
ber of college hours of the rural teachers of 
Missouri increased from an average of 47 in 
1947-48 to 75 in 1954-55. During this period 
the number of rural teachers decreased from 
6,784 to 2,140, due to the reorganization of 
school districts. 

The number of college hours of elementary 
teachers in high school districts increased from 
an average of 115 in 1947-48 to 130 in 1954- 
55. During these years the number of elemen- 
tary teachers in high school districts increased 
from 10,211 to 14,582. Again the reorganiza- 
tion of districts was responsible for most of the 
changes in number of teachers. 

In 1947-48 the percentage of Missouri ele- 
mentary teachers (in all types of districts) 
having 120 or more semester hours was 38, 
whereas in 1954-55 the percentage had moved 
up to 65. 

The improvements noted above have taken 
place during a period of teacher shortage. 
Continued improvement in the training of 
elementary teachers is anticipated, since on 
October 4, 1955, the people of the state adopt- 
ed a plan which will put considerably more 
state money into teachers’ salaries. The new 
plan probably will affect the training of ele- 
mentary teachers much more than that of sec- 
ondary teachers, as the average for secondary 
teachers already stands at 156 semester hours. 

Irvin F. Coyle. 


NEW MEXICO 


TEPS Commission News. Four years of 
study and effort by the TEPS Commission 
were crowned with success in October this 
year when the New Mexico State Board of 
Education adopted recommendations of the 
Commission. The action of the State Board 
resulted in: 
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1. Setting up new certification requirements 
for New Mexico teachers, effective September 
1, 1956, for college freshmen, based on the 
completion of a bachelor’s degree from an 
approved college with recommendations from 
the college of education that the degree in- 
clude 48 semester hours in general education, 
24 semester hours in professional education, 
and 24 semester hours in subject matter areas. 

2. New administrators certificates effective 
after September 1, 1958, are to be based on a 
master’s degree, including sixteen semester 
hours in education pertaining to organization, 
supervision, and instruction, and a minimum 
of three years’ teaching experience in the area 
for which the administrative certificate is en- 
dorsed. 

8. The issuance of life certificates in all 
fields will be discontinued after September 1, 
1956. 

The major efforts of the TEPS Commission 
for the current year will be concerned with 
teacher competences and recruitment. 

Local associations are being encouraged to 
study teacher competences for the purpose of 
identifying certain competences which are es- 
sential for good teaching. 

The Commission has accepted the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the efforts of all organ- 
izations and individuals in the state that are 
carrying on teacher recruitment programs. 

Charles H. Wood. 


OHIO 


Improvement of School Personnel Rela- 
tionships. A precedent-setting three-day con- 
ference of top Ohio public school educators 
and school board members was held in Lan- 
caster September 29-30 to launch a project 
designed to bring about improved school per- 
sonnel relationships. 

Headed by Wendell Pierce, asistant super- 
intendent of Cincinnati schools, a joint com- 
mittee of teachers, administrators, and board 
members met to develop a pattern of sug- 
gested school personnel policies which may be 
used as a guide by local school systems. 

“Many of the causes of poor morale and 
high job turnover among teachers can be 
traced to lack of adequate written policies by 
school boards,” Mr. Pierce explained. “Such 
policies also make for a more efficient and 
businesslike operation of a school system.” 

Speakers who addressed the committee dur- 
ing the conference included Ray Fenner, co- 
ordinator of marketing personnel develop- 
ment, The Pure Oil Company, Columbus; 
David Dupee, personnel director, The Heekin 
Can Company, Cincinnati; and Dr. Harold J. 
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Bowers, supervisor of teacher education and 
certification, State Department of Education, 
Columbus. 

A “How To Do It” book will be published 
not later than next March summarizing the 
recommendations of the work gorups. In- 
cluded will be approximately forty areas of 
importance in school personnel relationships 
such as employment and dismissal practices, 
in service growth, leaves of absence, overtime, 
salary, schedules, absence and vacations, pro- 
motions, extra duties, grievances, ethics, work- 
men’s compensation, evaluation, sick leave, and 
others. 

Businessmen who participated in the confer- 
ence to report business practices in the field 
of personnel regulations were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the interest of educators in 
developing policies and in the progress being 
made in developing techniques at the meeting. 

Wendell Pierce. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEPS Policy Statement. As a guide to its 
thinking and action the TEPS Commission 
has drafted a compact but comprehensive 
statement of policy and program. 

One of the sections of this statement is en- 
titled “Program of Action” and includes the 
following projects: 

1. Criteria of teacher competence must be 
established to evaluate properly policies and 
practices in establishing minimum state stand- 
ards. 

2. Upgrading present practices can be ini- 
tiated by: 

a. Encouraging selective procedures which 
go beyond the single requirement of interest 
or intention for admission in FTA clubs and 
chapters. 

b. Encouraging the cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the college registrars and ad- 
mission officers in refining selective criteria, im- 
proving forms, techniques, and testing pro- 
grams, and in encouraging promising students 
to enter the profession. 

c. Encouraging deans of instruction and 
heads of departments of education to cooper- 
ate in developing improved programs of se- 
lectivity. 

d. Securing cooperative planning by di- 
rectors and supervisors of student teaching 
whereby application for and admission to stu- 
dent teaching shall be made a highly selective 
process. 

e. Encouraging local PSEA branches in 
recruitment and selection of candidates for ad- 
mission to teacher preparation. 
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Authoritative help on such pertinent problems as: 


For what purposes shall we educate? 
Teacher education—whose responsibility ? 
How can the teacher compete with Howdy Doody? 


What are the bases for determining curricula for 
teacher education? 


What can be done to insure competent teachers in 
adequate numbers? 


How should teacher education programs be staffed? 


What contributions should colleges and the pro- 
fession make to teachers in service? 


What can be done to improve the organization of 
teacher education? 





Ideas That Work And Can Be Made To Work 








TEACHER EDUCATION: THE DEC- 
ADE AHEAD will constitute a valu- 
able source book for teacher educa- 
tion staff members, certification offi- 
cials, state departments of education, 
and all members of the teaching pro- 
fession, in developing and strength- 
ening programs for the preparation 
of teachers and in meeting the stag- 
gering demands of THE DECADE 
AHEAD. 
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